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Said Sir Francis Drake — 
© It is not the beginning of the work but the continuing 
of the same unto the end until it be thoroughly 
finished which yieldeth the true glory.” 


a A. century and a half ago our ancestors began the task of giving 

the Bible to the world in the world’s languages. Last year we 

. celebrated, in this country and all over the world, that beginning and 
all that has come from it — the whole Bible in over 200, the New : 

= is Testament complete in a 1 further 260 languages and some part of the 

- Bible in a further 600 tongues; and an average of 10,000 books 

distributed each working day since 1804. 


_ But this task is still unfinished 
The Bible Society invites you to help in finishing the work by mabine ag 


— more translations to be made in the untouched engages of the 
world (which number at least 1 3000) 
— the whole Bible to be completed in tongues which now have 
only a part 
—a great increase in the number of Scriptures distributed — 
- particularly Gospel portions used in evangelism —so that all 
who can read have access to the Bible in their own languages, 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY ; 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
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When Snellins, ¢ ona March hay i in ane ublished 
his invention. of triangulation, he did it in a way 


which caused, except among ‘specialists, wide- | 
_ spread apathy. Then and since. 


fault. Snellius omitted that sine qua non of early 
scientific discovery. He forgot to give the Press 


a good story. Every schoolboy knows about — 
Archimedes, how he discovered the principle of Jo 
somethingorother in his bath, and jumped out _ 3} 


yelling “ Bureka! I’ve got it!” Every schoolgirl 
knows about the” apple that fell on the head of 


Isaac Newton. Gravity. Benjamin Franklin, the — 


kite and the key. Electricity. Watt and the kettle 


in his mother’s kitchen. Steam. All these death- 
less inventions are deathless because the inventors — 
had the sense, or the luck, (a) to answer abstruse — 


scientific problems at homely moments, (b) to give 
the story to the Press and history books. Snellius, 
poor chap, didn’t invent triangulation in his bath, 


-inan orchard, in a thunderstorm, or while waiting 


for a cup of his mother’s tea. Any early seven- 
teenth-century Public Relations Counsellor could 
have helped him put on a show. But Snellius, a 
Jone wolf mathematician, preferred | to go it alone. 

Which is why you don’t know even now, who 


Snellius was and what triangulation 3 is, and how — 


they « came ae 


The Midland Bank confesses that its interest in trian~ 
-gulation is small. 
chief among. them being the constant provision eG 
prompt and courteous banking service at more than 
2,100. branches throughout Bnglene and ie 2 
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It has other things to think about—_ 


It was his own Jol 
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Defending, South-east Asia against Communism 


re . Hs 


oe BICKHAM SWEET- ESCOTT 


4 IR ANTHONY ‘EDEN is now on ‘ny way home from 
Bangkok*—from_ last week’s meeting of Seato, the South- 


east Asia Treaty Organisation, and it is important to con- 


sider what it may have been that took him such a long way 
prey from London with so much happening in Europe. 
The South-east Asia Treaty was signed at a conference held at 


Manila last September, and that conference was in turn the result — 


of the Geneva conference held in the summer to deal with the 
Chinese communists’ invasion of French Indo-China and the 
disaster of Dien Bien Phu. The Seato treaty was signed by eight 
powers—the United States, France, Australia, New Zealand, Paki- 
stan, the Philippines, Siam, and ourselves: and by it we agreed that 
an act of aggression in this area would threaten all of us equally. 
The meeting which took place in Bangkok last week was the first 
such meeting held since the treaty was signed, and its purpose was 
to set up some kind of machinery to give. practical effect to the 
eaty, and to find out whether the risk of aggression in the area 
ze grown greater or less since the Manila conference. 

The hideous modern fashion of referring to such organisations 
yy their initials suggests there must be something in common 
tween Seato and Nato—the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 
- fact is that they are about as different as they could be. 
, after all, has an integrated staff and integrated military units 
Beret in the defence of western Europe. It possesses 
S Teche sums of money from the United States. 


To use another Eshionable expression, it has teeth, and pretty 


sharp teeth at that. So far, Seato has hardly cut a tooth. All that 


secretariat should be set up to deal, among other-things, with 
subversion in the area, and that conversations should take place 
between the general staffs of the interested powers. 

The great difference between Seato and Nato is that Nato con- 
sists of countries which have to defend themselves against direct 
attack in the Atlantic and in Europe while only two members of 
Seato—Siam and the Philippines—actually belong to south-east 
Asia. The others are countries such as Australia and New Zealand 
who are interested in south-east Asia primarily as an outpost of 
their own defence. And because we and they are taking this kind 
of interest in south-east Asia, the strong nationalist feelings of 
some of the countries in the area have been aroused, and this is 
probably one of the reasons why India and Burma have not joined 
the pact. 

There is another difference. That is that, while the Atlantic 
countries are much more afraid of full-scale military attack, the 
countries of south-east Asia have more reason to be frightened of 
subversion or infiltration by the communists. This was brought out 
in one of the most striking passages in the communiqué issued 
after the Bangkok conference. 


It is this sort of complexity in-Asia which has made it difficult ; 


for Seato to set up an organisation for defence as tidy as Nato. 


* Broadcast on February 28 


‘was agreed at Bangkok last week, it seems, was that a permanent : 


certainly ha per 
cd again. There i isa Laks reason, too, 


_ which most of the countries of south-east Asia—including Com- 


we opportunity for the communists to work on their suspicions. 
On the other hand it is only natural that nations such as Aus- 
er, : alia and New Zealand, who feel so dangerously close to Com- 
* . munist China, should be sensitive about the possibility of com- 
_-‘munism creeping down south-east Asia, and so should be anxious 
to devise some pact such as Seato to protect themselves against it. 
Iwas in the Middle East in 1941 when things began to look 
serious in Malaya, and I well ‘remember the speed with which 
the Australian troops in the desert were ordered to Singapore. The 


them in Indo-China. As for the Americans, there would be. no 


they were to allow the whole of south-east Asia to go communist 
iby default. We are no longer directly concerned with the defence 
_ of India and Burma, though we certainly have a moral obligation 

to help them in trouble and our economic interests there are still 
immense. But we are directly concerned with the defence of 


neglect the defence of Malaya we would only loosen still further 
¢ the bonds which bind us to Australia and New Zealand. 


Peaily. does: exist, and it is certainly a fair question to ask what 
reason there is to think that this is so. Rather less than a year ago 
Senator Knowland obtained the consent of the American Con- 
gress to have printed in the record the text of a remarkable 


Mao Tse-tung of China which was taken to Moscow in March 

1953 by his Foreign Secretary, Chou En-lai. The document said 
that it had become dangerous to make more trouble in Europe 
but that it would be very profitable to the communist purpose of 
_____ world revolution to pursue this object in Asia. If that were accepted, 
__ it said, the first objective must be to create dissension between 
i /> the British and the Americans, and then Formosa must be incor- 


i. Mr. Butler's Restrictions 


payment crises. Our gold and dollar reserves have been falling 
somewhat, but not catastrophically, and they are still pretty 
substantial. Inflationary pressures are not really acute. The British 
people are saving on a much bigger scale than in earlier years. This may 
be a dangerous corner, but Mr. Butler is cutting down the speed at 
which we take it. 
‘What Mr. Butler is out to do in fact is to take forestalling action 


Ts present occasion is rather different fot eas balance of 


to let some of the steam out of the boiler. An increase in Bank rate 
has a pervasive effect. It has hit the Stock Exchange hard and when 
share values are falling all sorts.of people—industrialists and bankers 


and tend to act cautiously. They spend money less freely. They revise 


ae cf their ideas as to the amounts of raw materials which their businesses 
eae need. 

Mee Side by side with the increase in Bank rate—which is 4 general check: 
on inflation—Mr. Butler has resorted to detailed control in re-intro- 
oz ducing hire-purchase restrictions. The rate of increase in hire-purchase 
a 7 in this country since virtually all restrictions were lifted last summer has _ 
been great, and this increase has certainly contributed something 
a to the recent tendency for imports to rise and exports to fall. So now, — 
_* over a wide range of goods, we must put more down by way of deposit 
a As Me , . - ‘ 
Laeetis. 
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-munist China—really will be represented, is going to take place — 
in Indonesia. If the Asian countries have had their suspicions 
aroused by Seato, this Afro-Asian conference would be a wonderful. 


oe French are desperately concerned to hang on to what is left to _ 


object in their making such a point of the defence of Formosa if 


another vital part of south-east Asia—Malaya. And if we were to- 


All I have been saying implies that a threat to south-east Asia — 


document. It purported to be an outline of a memorandum by 


afraid of subversion and infiltration. —Home Service Wig \ 


now, before we run into real trouble. By raising the Bank rate, he hopes — 


and consumers as well as investors—feel less confident and aggressive © 


_ Chancellor would have introduced a Budget calculated to put still more 
have the desired effects—and, on the whole, I think they w 


Was rearing 1 

: be especially careful — poss 
~ _ about this at the moment. In April an “Afro-Asian conference at * : 
_ then turn their attention to pee ranaae and th 


work westwards through Africa and the Middle E st ope, 
ending with the assertion that ‘eis sates one pee. would be 
an pte aeee fact. x 3 


oe 


happens, when it was pabitbed it was MieE & pod pea ey. . 


the British press, which seems to have behaved as though the 
memorandum were a notorious forgery. And indeed it may well 
be a forgery, though so far as I know this has not yet been proved. 


In any case I do not think it matters much whether the document 


is genuine or not if it does give us an idea of the way in which 
the Chinese mind is working. About 150 years ago somebody 


_ produced what was supposed to be Peter the Great’s will, in which 


he laid down what he thought should then be the guiding prin- 
ciples of Russian foreign. policy—pressing forward to the Persian 
Gulf and Constantinople, for instance. Most writers now 

that the will was a forgery, but it is a historical fact that Russian 
foreign policy has faithfully followed the principles, set out in 


“the will. 2 “ 


In the same “way “the Chinese communists seem to me ‘at any 


_rate to be, working remarkably closely to the lines laid down in 
_ the Mao memorandum, and it would be a great mistake to imagine 


that because the document is a forgery it is impossible for the 
Chinese communists to think on such lines. After. all, dissension 
has certainly been brought about between the British and the 
Americans over the Far East. A noisy “Free Siamese > movement 
has been started in Peking. ‘There is a communist resistance move- 


‘ment operating in Burma. In Indo-China the south of Viet-Nam 


may well go communist. at the next elections, and if so the position 
in the rest of French Indo-China will become precarious and Siam 
itself will be directly threatened. The Chinese have a wonderful 
fifth column ready to hand if they want to use it. They include, 

among the 600,000,000 which they give as their population, all 
those Chinese who live abroad, and they have emigrated to all 
parts of the world and particularly to Malaya and the other coun- 
tries of south-east Asia. No wonder the Bangkok conference was 
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and the Coming, Budget ae : 


By HAROLD WINCOTT ¢ Ro: = 


and make our ‘repayments over a ede period. But, on the whole, 
most people will think this step a wise one. 

At the same time, I cannot imagine that Mr. Butler enjoyed taking. 
any of these restrictive steps. Some people, indeed, say he went too far 
last year in easing restrictions on hire-purchase trading. We may be 
sure he did not take these steps just for the devil of it. He took them 
because there was a danger of another balance of payments crisis and 
of another threat to the pound in the world’s currency markets. __ 

I cannot help wondering, however, whether there was not another 
thought at the back of the Chancellor’s mind. In just over a ‘month’s 
time, Mr. Butler will be introducing his Budget. We have been 
good people this last year. We have paid up our taxes and we have saved 
a good deal more. On figures, it looks as though there ought to be room 
for tax concessions in that Budget. But you cannot go on figures alone. 
If spending of all sorts here had continued excessive, clearly no 


purchasing power into our hands. Now, however, if this week’s 


aan will nave room ae manoeuvre when he comes. bal decide 
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Towards Socialisation in India 


By GEOFFREY TYSON 


OR some time past, Mr. Nehru’s Government seems to have 
been feeling its way towards a new economic policy. No one 
knew for certain in what precise direction, or just how far, 
ministerial thinking had developed until towards the end+«of 
ast November. Then details of certain new legislation were given a 
oreliminary airing, and a week or two later some of the targets of 


ndian women learning to drive a tractor: the mechanisation of agriculture is 
part of India’s ‘ Grow More Food’ campaign 


India’s second five-year plan were made 
cnown. I was in India at the time and able, 
herefore, to make a rough on-the-spot assess- 
ment of the new trends of policy. Some of 
hese have since been made clearer by last 
nonth’s annual session of Congress, which is 
he ruling party in the parliament at Delhi and 
ilso commands comfortable majorities in nine 
yut of the eleven States’ legislatures. 

As I went about the country a few weeks 
go, there was no doubt in my mind that 
eople look better fed and better clothed than 
hey did some years ago. The results. of two 
or three good monsoons—and the consequent 
zood harvests—are there for all to see, as are 
the benefits which have come from the ‘ Grow 
More Food’ campaign and other rural 
evelopment projects which the Government 
mas taken in hand in the last five or six 
years. There is other evidence, too, of a slowly 
‘ising standard of living—a growing preference 
for better qualities of consumption goods, 
things like cigarettes and sugar and so on. 
[hese are important signs in a predominantly 
jubsistence economy. 

All this is to the good. But the questions 
which I suspect Mr. Nehru and his close 
idvisers have been asking themselves are: Is 
t good enough? Are we, in fact, progressing 
it a pace that is fast enough to enable us to 
yvertake our basic problems of poverty, 
lliteracy, disease, and massive unemployment, 
yarticularly unemployment amongst the 


Vi 


a) 
y, 


middle classes? Or, in spite of our efforts, are we not really rather like 
a man travelling the wrong way on an escalator—just about able to 
hold our own against the moving staircase—in this case the remorseless 
increase in population and the unremitting struggle to match insufficient 
resources with India’s ever mounting responsibilities? 

If, as I believe, the Indian leaders—and particularly Mr. Nehru 
himself—have been thinking on these lines and their conclusions have 
not been wholly satisfying, some recent pronouncements on economic 
policy will seem less startling and challenging than when they were 
first uttered. Let me explain. Given the development targets which 
Mr. Nehru has set for the immediate future, it must be clear to everyone, 
whether socialists or free-enterprisers, that the private sector of the 
Indian economy cannot carry so big a burden of development. For 
instance, it is proposed to create 24,000,000 new jobs in the next ten 
years—a figure somewhat above the working population of the 
United Kingdom. The private sector of the Indian economy- does 
not, and cannot, generate the requisite savings for a task of this size. 
This means that the state itself must take a larger hand. 

Up to now, Mr. Nehru has been content in economic matters to 
pursue what he, and others, have called a ‘ middle-of-the-road ’ policy. 
In practice this has meant that in those spheres of industrial production 
in which private enterprise was deemed to be doing a good job it was 
left a reasonably free hand—subject, of course, to some irksome controls 
and a pretty tough taxation policy. State enterprise has, since inde- 
pendence, been mainly concerned with the creation of what the 
economists call ‘ social overhead capital ’—irrigation works ahd various 
multiple purpose projects, improvements to transport, hospitals, 
penicillin factories, national research laboratories, and so on. More 
recently, the Government of India has moved into the steel industry. 

In themselves, hardly any of these things could be regarded as a 
serious encroachment on the domain of private enterprise; they were 
genuine ‘ middle-of-the-road’ activities although they represented a 


British electric locomotive being faken on board at Merseyside for shipment to India 


n ism p: 
’ distrusted th in 


ay 


id Beat’ ‘aud the self comrsinbe 


regeneration hay i in the ent of the ee 


survives in the India of today—and its almost complete disappearance 


_ changed mood of the country. : 

‘In place of the former ‘ middle-of-the-road : approach to india’ s 
economy, Mr. Nehru has now propounded a policy of-‘ socialisation ’. 
But before I go on to discuss that, let me say a word about Mr. Nehru 
himself. For in any attempt to get India’s problems into focus he is 
the central, and rather baffling, figure. When I was in Delhi at the end 


recently returned from his visit to China and he struck me as having 
been a good deal impressed with what he had seen there. The Chinese 
economy is still in many respect$ a long way behind India’s. So it was 
not so much the scope of China’s development projects which had 
impressed Mr. Nehru, as the spirit which informs them and the sense 
of urgency with which they are being carried out. I believe that-he has 
resolved to try to impart something of the same spirit into India’s 
development plans and to raise the tempo of the programme which his 
Government has mapped out. Mr. Nehru is sixty-five years of age, and 
though he shows no signs of flagging he would be less than human if 
he did not take account of the passing of the years. His mind is cast 
_ in the philosopher’s mould and therefore too well balanced for him to 
be personally very ambitious; but he is immensely ambitious for India. 
Furthermore, he has all his life been strongly attracted by collectivist 
and socialistic ideas; any shift in his economic thinking would therefore 
almost certainly be in the direction of the left rather than the right. 
So, if he wanted, say, to speed up the means of production in India, 


. 


rather than to consider how private enterprise might be assisted to do 

the job better. Yet, deep down in the working of his mind, there is a 

certain conservatism—a Brahminical respect for traditional values and 

the established order. He did not, for instance, completely extinguish 

the former Ruling Princes in the post-independence re-grouping of the 

_ Indian States; instead, some have survived into the new order as 

_Rajpramukhs, or constitutional and non-party functionaries. They stand 

somewhat above, but in practice subordinate to, the councils of 
ministers who now rule the former princely territories. 

_ The same kind of compromise between the old and the new, and 

the same reluctance to burn his boats completely, is, I think, to be seen 

_ in Mr. Nehru’s new economic policy of ‘ socialisation ’. ‘ Socialisation ’ 

is not, therefore, likely to be socialism in the sense in which we in the 

_ west understand it. If I may attempt a tentative definition, ‘ socialisa- 

tion’ may be taken to mean that henceforth Indian economic policy 


By THOMAS CADETT, 


OT counting re-shuffles there have now been twenty-two 

French Cabinets, including the new one, since the liberation. 

Their average life has been under six months. To find a suc- 

cessor to M. Mendés-France it has taken eighteen days of 

strenuous negotiation during which the first three candidates either 

threw in their hands or were defeated. In the face of such political 

arithmetic it would be surprising if many people, both inside and out- 

side France, did not feel a certain bewilderment, not always free from 

a tinge of contempt, at this successive slaughter of governments. Or, if 

not bewilderment, then something more serious in the case of the French 

themselves, namely indifference—the frame of mind in fact which dis- 

misses the politicians as a race apart, and not a very prom race at 
that. Z 

There is an explanation of this government instability in France, 

though it is by no means simple, for it includes a mass of complicated 

factors impossible to go into fully here. One of the most obvious 

causes, however, is the multiplicity | of political parties. To consider that, 


3 village community. But very little of the Mahatma’s economic creed 


from the agenda of practical politics is, ‘I think, illustrative of the 


of November, he was good enough to accord me an interview. He had 


his instinct would be to adopt a socialistic approach to the problem — 


kind of productive agency to her tremendous needs. —Home Service 


_ with the famous phrase used by Julius Caesar to.o 


worked to death by the ‘commentators the outgoing Prime 


” : : 
it seems to me, mu 
prise, ea a ‘Pert 


eens to meee its new ‘programme, hae are 0 te sail ) 
the eos Article of the Indian Constitution which deals ee the 


tion. The Companies. Act, which: is: 5 the: ‘charter ameter w 
enterprise in India lives and has its being, is undergoing ra 
ment. Much of this is necessary and desirable, but so 
avowedly designed to break up economic power which, so it is ee 
is concentrated in too few hands. Among other things, the sponsors | of 
company law reform are making a frontal attack on the managing 
agency system. This is a system by which a company known as 4a 
managing agency provides managerial and other services as well as 
personnel to a group of concerns, often spread over a wide area. Histori- 
cally it is a British creation and the hard core around which Indian 
industry has developed, and however wisely Government may use the 
powers which the new legislation will put in its hands, I cannot helg 
feeling that the resources, knowledge, and skills of managing agency will 


_ count for less in the future. Notice has also been given of the intention 
_to nationalise the Imperial Bank of India, the largest joint-stock bank 


in the country. As socialisation proceeds we are bound, therefore, to 
see a steadily increasing share of all forms of Pending passing int 
the hands of Government. 

The effect of all this on both foreign and Taian private enterprise 
‘is, to put it mildly, somewhat disturbing. The two Ministers of Mr. 


Nehru’s Cabinet most concerned with economic development have. 


however, made it clear that the success of the second five-year plan 
depends on the availability of a certain amount of foreign private 


investment, in addition to foreign aid through various international 


agencies. India cannot, in fact, ‘ go it alone’, and if she wants private 
foreign investment, socialisation will have to admit it on terms which 
give it reasonable prospects and security. 

My own opinion is that the Indian leaders—in spite of strong pressure 
from the left—will be pretty cautious in their approach to socialisation. 
I mentioned that some of the former princes had become rajpramukhs 
in the constitutional field. I cannot see either Indian or foreign indus- 
trialists willingly consenting to be, as it were, the rajpramukhs of the 
Indian economy, performing merely titular and formal duties for the 
state. It does not work that way in trade and industry. Nonetheless, it 
is vital for the rest of Asia and for the free world that India should 
find a way, based on the consent of all concerned, of harnessing every 
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_ Why French Governments Are Unstable 


B.B.C. Paris covrespondent ; 


one has to go hack to <he ast general elections, held in June 1951. 
There were three main rivals in the contest; the ‘Communists, the 
Gaullist R.P.F. or French People’ s Rally, since dissolved as a political 


x 
‘ ~~. 
— S| ee 


party by General de Gaulle though some of his supporters still sit in 


the National Assembly as, the Social Republicans and indeed hold posts 
in the new Cabinet; and finally there was the so-called Third Force. 
made up of most of the other parties in between. They combined on 
that occasion to. keep the Communists and Gaullists out as far as 
possible. As a result, the newspapers of the period made much 
eee bello Ga 

phrase 


‘ All Gaul is divided into three parts ’, But while 


M. Queuille—an astute and experienced political w: 
observation, almost an aside, which attracted little at 
but was soon to be remembered. He said that he ¢ 
National Assembly to be a hexagon—a six-sided. 

The cea pore him to be right, fe 


y: 
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1 upshot was “that ees was in some cases little pelationstip 


w en the number of votes received by a party and the number of 

it secured in the National. Assembly. The Communists, for ex- 

polled more than one-quarter of the total number of votes cast 

- they took less than one- -sixth of the seats in the Assembly. The 

Sts, too, suffered in the same way, though they were nevertheless 

: largest party in the new Lower House. The right-wing ‘combine, on 

er hand, obtained only one-eighth of the voting total and yet 

y | almost as many Assembly seats as the Communists. For this 

ison both the Communists and the Gaullists damned the new electoral 
vy as one of the biggest swindles i in political history. 


Difficult House to Manage 
However that may be, it quickly became clear that the House was 
ing to be difficult to manage, whoever took office. In the first place, 


sn if the Third Force had kept their cohesion they were slightly | 


ort of the number of seats they needed to govern alone and that 
sant that the right-wing had become the arbiters, since General de 
wulle had said that he would govern only on his own conditions. which 
luded drastic constitutional reform. But the Third Force did not 
sp their cohesion. The moment it became a question of forming a 


w government the old quarrel over state aid for religious schools flared - 


-yet once more between the Christian Democrats and the anti-clerical 
ments among the Radicals and the Socialists. 

It was a month before the sixth man to try, M. Pleven, was able to 
atch together a coalition ministry, and only then because the parties 
ncerned were beginning to get worried about the effect on public 
inion of the continued delay in forming a government. M. Pleven did 
t last long; five months, to be precise. He was thrown out because, 
hough the Assembly was ready enough to approve expenditure, it was 
t prepared to sanction such highly unpopular means of raising the 
cessary funds by economies or increased taxation, and this attitude 
mind has brought down more than one ministry since. 

Another cause of trouble has been the fact that, after allowing their 
smbers to join a Cabinet, some of the parliamentary groups have 
ted against measures approved by the Cabinet as a whole, including 


sir Own representatives on it. Yet another has been deep divisions 


thin the parties themselves on various issues, for in some cases there 
ve been personal feelings between party colleagues which have done 
ich harm. German rearmament, for example, cut right through the 
rty lines, so that you would get some Socialists ready to vote down 
> E.D.C. Treaty for a European army with a German contingent, and 
vers of the Socialist group agreeing with the Christian Democrats 
d the right-wing Independents that E.D.C. was the only solution. 
t nothing could be much further apart than the views of the Socialists 
d the right-wing groups on economic and financial policy at home. 

I have still to mention the Communists. There they are, a solid bloc 
th close on 100 votes, standing by at all times to combine with other 
tions of the House when they feel that the moment is ripe for bring- 


za government down. They were ready, for instance, to make things - 


sy for M. Mendés-France as long as he stood by and let the E.D.C. 
eaty be voted down. But as soon as M. Mendés-France committed 
nself to backing the Paris Agreements on western defence and western 
rman rearmament, they were ready to grease the slope for him. 


‘rsonal Animosity 

As for personal feelings, nobody who was at the North African 
bate, which led to M. Mendés-France’s defeat, could have failed to 
» the animosity between him and his fellow Radical, M. René Mayer, 


10, indeed, played a prominent part in bringing him down. It is true _ 


at M. Mayer was a staunch supporter of E.D.C. and M. Mendés- 
ance was not. It is true that M. Mayer, who is a Deputy for Algeria, 
is strongly opposed to M. Mendés-France’s policy on North Africa. 
there was a bitterness in their exchanges which told its own tale. 
t the same time, all this was one more instance of the enormous 
f imposed on anyone who tries to govern with a majority which 
according to the issues involved, and who, therefore, is 
Shee to fall sooner or later—usually Sooner—since, 


ie policy. there, were ing their opportunity 


punish him for his attitude over E.D.C. and for his bitter attacks on. 


their foreign policy when they were in office. — \ 


pathologica! uneasiness comes over the majority of Deputies as soon 
as a government has been in office for a few months: almost, it would 


seem, a feeling that there is something unhealthy about keeping one 
man at the top for any length of time. Furthermore, the Deputy who > 


votes one Ministry out may himself become a Minister as a result. And 
although it would be unfair to suggest that such an attitude is common, 
it certainly does exist to some extent. 

With the Faure Cabinet only lately constituted, it is early days to start 
talking about the future. What can be said is that none of the factors 
which I have mentioned is likely to disappear. They are, indeed, inherent 


in the existing French political structure. But what can be said, too, is 


that with the right wing and the M.R.P. in his Cabinet, M. Faure has 
managed to extend the basis of his majority considerably, even 


though possibly at the cost of some trouble in his own party. For, as one © 


Radical Senator said, ‘It will seem a strange thing to many that one 
Radical, M. Mayer, helps to oust another, M. Mendés-France, with a 
result that a third Radical, M. Faure, takes over ’. However, M. Edgar 
Faure has shown himself to be a middle-of-the-road man over many 
of the issues still outstanding both at home and abroad. He showed it 
also by managing to avoid becoming involved in the quarrel between 
M. Mendeés-France and M. Mayer. 


Problems Ahead 


That, indeed, is the main explanation of his having been able to 
form a Cabinet as it now is. But some of the problems ahead are likely 


to call for clear-cut decisions which cannot fail to displease some of - 


the groups now ready to serve under the new Prime Minister. The Paris 
Agreements have still to be ratified, for the Upper House has not 
finished with them yet, and if it amends them the whole controversy 
may break out anew in the Lower House. Negotiations for granting 
Tunisian home rule have still to be completed, and the groups repre- 


sented in the new Cabinet are far from seeing eye to eye on that 
question. There is continued grave unrest in Algeria and Morocco, and 


on both the various groups have very different ideas about what is to 
be done. The budget has still to be voted as a whole, and here, too, 
the Assembly has shown that it wants more credits available, but so 
far it has not been able to agree on ways and means of raising the 
money. Then again, something will have to be done to increase wages 
if industrial unrest is to be avoided. M. Mendés-France, as Prime 
Minister, gave an implicit pledge that something would be done about 
this in April, and his successor cannot fail to make some attempt to 
honour it. He has, indeed, said that he will. But how? That is a matter 
on which his right-wing supporters may have some decided views. 

To sum up, M. Faure faces the same risks and dangers as his pre- 
decessors. He is young, only forty-six, he has a brilliant brain and has 
shown, particularly in the past few days, unusual gifts of conciliation 
—not. M. Mendés-France’s strong point. He has also shown that he 
can stick steadily to his main line of policy. 

What of M. Mendés-France himself? The question is appropriate, 


for there can be no doubt that he has left his own very special mark 


on the political landscape. Indeed, many of his bitterest opponents are 
agreed that on many questions it is impossible to deviate very far from 
the line he followed while in office. There can be no doubt, too, that 


he. made a deep impression on many of his fellow countrymen, not 


least on some of the younger element. It is no rash guess, therefore, to 
say that more will be heard of him and from him as time goes on. 
—General Overseas Service 


The talks entitled ‘ Britain and the Tide of World Affairs’ given by Sir 
Oliver Franks as the B.B.C. Reith Lectures for 1954 have now been 
published by the Oxford University Press, price Ss. 
* * * 

A special number of The Courier, the Unesco illustrated magazine, is 
devoted to ‘The Promise of Atomic Power’. The articles consider how 
this new source of energy may be used for the good of mankind. This 
magazine (price 7d.) may be obtained from the Stationery Office. 


~ There is another factor which I have not mentioned so far, but which 
often plays a big part in bringing governments down. It is that Cabinet 
breaking has become so engrained that what seems to be an almost 
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__ All communications should be addressed to the Editor of THe LISTENER, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1. The articles in THE LISTENER consist 
“mainly of the scripts (in whole or part) of broadcast talks. Original contribu- 
tions are not invited, with the exception of poems and short stories up to 3,000 
words, which should be accompanied by stamped and addressed envelopes. 
_ The reproductions of talks do not necessarily correspond verbatim with the 
_ broadcast scripts. 
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3 of the ‘eternal student’, 
himself to Alexander Tikhonoy two years before his death: 


Yearly subscription rate, U.S. and Canadian edition: $5.00, 
including postage. Special rate for two years: $8.50; for three years: $11. 50. 


Subscriptions should be sent to B.B.C. Publications, 35 Marylebone High ~ 


Street, London, W.1, England, or to usual agents. Entered as second-class 
mailing matter at the Post Office, New York, N.Y. Trade disteibators within 
U7S:A..-The Eastern News Company 


Gentle Pessimism 


N an ‘essay’ which is published on another page, Thomas Mann, 


subjects of comment by the Soviet radio. A Moscow H 
. commentator discussed its prospects and problems in the 


the distinguished German novelist, reflects upon the life and work - 


of Anton Chekhov, the Russian writer who died just over fifty 


years ago. Thomas ‘Mann reminds us that for many years Chekhov _ 


_ lived a dual life as a doctor ‘by passionate conviction’ and as an 
author. ‘ Literature . 


. was his mistress; whereas science was his lawfully 


wedded wife’. He crowded vast achievements into a relatively short 


_ life, for he died of tuberculosis when he was forty-four. He wrote over 


six hundred stories and was an incessant weaver of plots. He drafted 
and revised innumerable dramatic pieces for the theatre with varying 
degrees of success, but specialised in what were known as ‘ vaudevilles ’, 

short,. light, humorous sketches of which ‘The Wedding’ and ‘ The 


_ Bear’ were the most successful. But in England he is best known for 


his plays ‘of indirect action’ which were written late in life. — 
During the past thirty years those plays have become familiar to 


_ British playgoers. Probably the impression that has been derived from 


them has been in the main that of a gentle pessimism or even nihilistic 
despair: we are conscious of characters who have modest or larger aims 


and never realise them, countryfolk who want to go to Moscow and. 


never arrive there. Yet though he lived through an age of reaction or 


worse, Chekhov appears to have been far from lacking in hope or faith 


about the future. And it may be, as has been suggested by Mr. 


_ Magarshack, that the inability of foreign audiences to catch the allusions 


to Russian literature and tradition have misled his admirers over here 
and given an impression of desolation. There is, for example, this piece 


es _ of dialogue in ‘ The Cherry Orchard ’: 


TrROFIMOV: Mankind is marching onwards, towards ‘ffs highest 


tion of atomic and hydrogen weapons, the freezing of armed fi 


Neier which raat in London inal st Friday h has ssa ‘one 


conflicting attitudes of the U.S.S.R. and the U.S AL towards the qi 
tion of international inspection of armaments. = gta sath 
_ Having referred to the proposals of the Soviet Union for the 


their present levels, and the calling of a world convention to 
upon a general armaments reduction, the commentator asked: 
_ What does Washington have to say on the subject? The 
of the press and radio, as well as spokesmen of official quarters, cles 
bespeaks their negative attitude. On February 24, the United Pre: 
reported from Washington that pessimism reigned there when tt 
Russians once again proposed destroying all atomic weapon stockpi 
and freezing armaments at the January 1955 level. As though by con 
mand, the U.S. press and radio proceeded to cast mud at the Sovit 
proposals and to shout from the housetops that.again, because of. 
U.S.S.R., the sub-committee would probably be unable to agree 0 
anything . You cannot have the disastrous policy of re-militarisin 
western Germany and at one and the same time make real efforts, 
in words but in deeds, to reduce armaments. Washington prefers tl 
road of an arms drive and the re-militarisation of western Germany. 


Another Moscow commentator had this to say: ? 


The British governing circles are doing stithibas to 5 belittle t 

significance of the Soviet proposals to reduce armaments’ and to destre 

_all stocks of atomic and hydrogen weapons in all countries, Yet the: 

“, proposals are gaining ‘support in public circles. q ; 

-_ From the Far East, the Chinese a el People’s Daily was s quot 

‘as saying : ; 

On the one hand he Soviet Union has been persisenghy: strivir 

for a general reduction of armaments and for the prohibition ‘ 

_ weapons of mass destruction, and on the other United States aggressit 
circles have been doing their utmost to obstruct disarmament. 


The Yugoslav newspaper Politika is quoted as saying that some sligl 


~~ zr 


progress may yet be realised in London, while the Finnish paper Suome 


truth, the highest happiness which is Bossible on earth, and I am in the 


van. x 
LopouIN : Will you get there? 


TROFIMOV: I shall get there (a Pasis6) - shall get there, or I shall — 


show others the way. 


On the face of it that might seem to be the self-stultifying cri de coeur — 


But Chekhov wrote much the same thing 


All I want [he wrote] was to say honestly to people: ‘Have a look 
at yourselves and see how bad and dreary your lives are! ’ The im- 
portant thing is that people should realise that, for when they do, they 


, 


will most certainly create another and better life for themselves. I will - 


not live to see it, but I know that it will be quite different, quite 
' unlike the present ‘life. - 

It is not surprising if we in England have not always grasped the 
genius of this remarkable dramatist, for his Russian contemporaries 
often failed to do so. Tolstoy complained that his plays lacked purpose, 
and that ‘ The Seagull ’ was a very bad play. The truth would appear to 
be that neither despair nor disillusionment-permeated the life and work 


of Chekhov. On the contrary, he and the middle class characters that — 


people his books and plays were groping after’a better life which they 


felt would be realised if not in their own time, then very soon.” ity 


what they said was tinged with a gentle pessimism, it was in tune 
both with the Russian character and the age in which they were por- 


_ trayed. And no doubt that kind of gentle pessimism has been not 


without its appeal to British playgoers in an age which has seen two 
great wars and the ever-present threat of a third. But we should not 


overlook his humour, his faith, or his hopes. ‘ All Russia is our garden ’, 


he makes Trofimov say elsewhere i in ‘ The Cherry Orchard ’, “The earth 
is great and beautiful and there are many, wonderful places i in it’. 


7 


Sosialidemokraatti said that it is far better that the powers should me 

than that the vital problem of disarmament should be left in abeyance. 
There was also some comment on the conference of the south-ea 

Asian Treaty Powers at Bangkok. A Moscow Home Service’ 

declared that the British were not ‘ elated’ by the AReCese plan, for 

C Seato war machine’ and added : a | 

~ London is well aware that in sponsoring and running Seato, tl 

U.S.A. is not out to preserve the British colonial empire. Washington 
object in setting up Seato is to realise its own plans of. conquest in As 
and to use the new a Sod Aue and its arined: fortes. in its ow 
interests exclusively. — 


Another Moscow a pointed out ifar® all the self-respect 
countries of south-east ‘Asia’ had kept aloof from this ‘ monstro 
nursling of American’ diplomacy’. Seato, he declared, had bes 
specifically created in furtherance of new military adventures. in th 
area, but it would appear that the ‘crushing defeats inflicted on the 
in Asia in recent years’ had been lost on the Americans who we 
striving to inveigle other countries into their pe orbit. Me 
People’s Daily. was quoted assaying: 

Furthermore they (the Americans) are trying to use Thailand as 
headquarters and a major base to engineer and direct the military’ pla: 
and to menace and provoke war against the Chinese People’s Republi 
The Chinese people are always willing to maintain relations of peac 
ful coexistence with south-east. Asian and other neighbourir 

countries. The American aggressors, however, are doing everythir 
“ possible to spread apprehension and ce and: to Preiet the develo: 
ment of such relations. - Reape fave | 
‘The Swiss newspaper Journal. de Gentve i is quoted as sa 
west would only win the sympathy of the Asian peoples if par: 
them with the means of developing their national | economies, ar 


- demonstrated that communist methods were not needed to indus' 


a country. Across the Atlantic a Canadian paper The eal 
quoted as saying that the threat to Siam represents the ir 

Seato, and that neither the United States nor Brit Be }: 
Peprskey Asia. ¢°" 9c uaaee 
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‘HE PRICE OF TELEVISION TUBES 
I EXPECT YOU MAY HAVE HEARD that for the last two years there has 
en a Monopolies Commission unobtrusively trying to find out any- 
hing in the way of restrictive practices—such as price-fixing—that may 
going on in industry’, said PHiLi1p WiTHAM in ‘Home Affairs ’. 
‘This Monopolies Commission has no authority to force evidence from 
rade associations but relies purely on voluntary statements. During 
he past few days our press has been taking up this question of price- 
ings and I wonder if the work of the Commission—unobtrusive as it is 
—is beginning to get through to the public. 
-*One of our newspapers has been attacking the high cost of tele- 
‘ision tubes: The allegation is that the price iS solely controlled by one 
roup and ranges from £12 to £17 without purchase tax. It is said these 
srices, which have remained the same for the past seven years, should 
yy now have become cheaper—because mass-production methods have 
ince come in. The paper recalls the statement of the President of the 
3oard of Trade that last year we im- 
yorted 412,000 tubes at an average 
ost of £4—rather a difference. It is 
yointed out that in América the cus- 
omer on the average paid £8 7s. 5d. 
or a tube in 1953, while last year it 
vas down to £7 5s. 6d. 
‘Another newspaper refers to a 
eport that powerful influences were 
tying to gag a United Nations Price 
f Oil Report. This, as it happens, 
leals with the cost of oil—or petrol— 
n this country and western Europe. 
[he newspaper alleges that prices are 
ied and could well be less. I am 
juoting experts employed by the 
ress and I have no personal source 
f information. At the same time, as 
| private citizen, I would like to 
ee these allegations thoroughly 
xamined .” 


\NIMAL GROOMING 

Dan McCowan, the Canadian 
jaturalist, was once standing near the 
dge of a wood, looking at a mule 
leer browsing ’, related FRANK LANE 
n ‘ Woman’s Hour’. ‘ As he watched, 
1 hare came out of the wood; it 
vas what is called a varying hare and it squatted close to the deer’s 
ront hoofs. The deer at once stopped eating and started to lick the 
lare’s head, and- then its back and sides. The hare made no attempt 
© move away, and appeared to enjoy the deer’s attentions. The incident 
asted about ten minutes altogether. 

“Tf that was an isolated observation, we might put it down as a 
reak happening. But other people in North America have also seen 
leer and hares behaving in this way. The explanation seems to be that 
he salty taste of the hare’s fur pleases the deer’s palate, and the gentle 
‘leansing friction of the deer’s tongue is pleasant to the hare. 

‘Such co-operation in the toilet is found among wide varieties of 
inimals. “‘ You scratch my back and I’ll scratch yours ” sort of thing. 
| suppose the most familiar example of this is the monkey’s ritual of 
‘flea-hunting ”. Actually it is not fleas he looks for at all, or very 
arely, anyway. It is usually scaly pieces of ‘skin they pick from each 
ther’s backs. : ; 

One of the most striking of these instances of co-operation is that 
yvetween African tick-birds—which are actually a genus of starling— 
ind crocodiles. As these great beasts lie on the banks of rivers the birds 
amber about their heads and pick their teeth. Sometimes other birds 
ssist at the crocodiles’ toilet..One of these, a spur-winged plover, has 
sharp spike on each wing. The Africans say that this is to refresh 
je crocodile’s memory should one attempt to close its jaws before 
toilet is finished. - 


ee hi You Hear That? * 


A starling taking a bath 


‘The free-tailed bats which are found in the tropics have a remark- 
able hair-brush on their feet. On the broad outer toes of each foot 
there are little bristles. They are stiff, and stick out as fringes. A bat’s 
toilet takes a long time. The natural brushes do their work well, 
cleaning down to the roots of the hair. Owing to the alternate use of 
the feet, the result is sometimes mildly surprising. When our common 
noctule bat has finished its toilet the hairs of its back are neatly parted 
right down the middle! 

“Whereas these bats brush their hair, the lemurs comb their thick, 
woolly coats. The comb itself is formed by the six lower front teeth, 
which stick straight out. They cannot, therefore, bite against the upper 
teeth, and it looks as if-they are only used as a comb. 

‘Even the most casual bird-watcher must have seen birds at their 
toilet, whether it be dust, or water-bath, sunning, or simple preening. 
After washing, a bird generally oils its plumage from a little gland 
near its tail. It is true that some birds do not have this oil-gland, but 
its use is so essential to others that 
they are unhealthy without it. If wild 
geese are prevented from oiling their 
plumage they lose their “ water- 
proofing” and are in danger of 
drowning when they alight on water ’. 


STREAMLINED STUDENTS 
KENNETH DAWSON, who has been 
studying at American universities, 
spoke of his experiences in a Home 
Service Talk. ‘ Acclimatisation goes 
on and on’, he said. ‘ The fact that this 
might be so did not occur to me at 
Princeton, for example, until we came 
to the end of our first class on Soviet 
political institutions. The professor 
handed each one of us an extraordi- 
narily long book-list—ten pages of 
closely typed authors and titles. He 
said: “Gentlemen, here is a short, 
super-basic, minimum reading-list. If 
you wish to remain in this institution 
you will be well advised to read it! ” 
Well, this was a surprise. I had seen 
those movies in which students never 
seem to do any work. They are either 
cuddling the girl at the next desk or 
they are busy preparing for the next 
Olympics. And we never had book-lists that long in England. At the 
London School of Economics we were once recommended to read 
all the books in the library. But everyone knew that was meant to be 
a joke, even though it was not a very good one. 

“A few days later, another shock came along. A friend and I 
decided to skip a lecture and go off into the wooded foothills of 
Pennsylvania. It was a beautiful day. On the following morning the 
telephone rang. It was the head of my department. He asked me to come 
and see him that afternoon. I explained that I had already arranged 
to meet someone off campus, and could he suggest an alternative time. 
He then “exploded ” ever so gently into the telephone and suggested 
that I see him right away. I went along to his study. He asked 
how was I getting on? Had I been devoting equal attention to all 
my subjects? I then looked out of the corner of my eye, and saw in 
front of him a long letter from one of his colleagues evidently com- 
plaining about my non-attendance at lectures.»I could just glimpse 
the odd sentence or paragraph. It said, “ Mr. Dawson has hardly 
appeared this term. When he has appeared, his contributions to my 
seminars have been distinguished for their mediocrity. If he continues 
at this rate, he will not be allowed to go ahead and take his master’s 
degree ”. I was in the soup. The head of my department pinned me 
down eventually, of course, and said I would have to attend every 
single one—or else. And by “or else” it looked as though he were 
going to call out the local cops. In English universities, as a rule, they 
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let you skip lectures in case you want to get on with some other work. 
Our attitude is rather: ‘‘ Never run after a bus, a woman, or a new 
lecturer because there will be another one along in a minute ”. 

‘ The final realisation came when I discovered that students actually 
were ploughing through that book-list and sacrificing an occasional 
night’s sleep to do it. They did work hard. They picked up a thousand 
streamlined facts like the Royal Scot picking up water at eighty miles 
an hour. And they dished them out in answer to a professor’s quiz 
like a tic-tac man at a race-track. They watched the scurrying fashions 
in ideas like a Chicago dress designer watching the Dior H-line. I 
was left right behind. 

‘I must admit, though, that at the end of it the chap who gets his 
M.A. or Ph.D. in America usually has a command of factual knowledge 
which, puts his British counterpart in the shade. British graduates 
often argue for hours and hours using words of three or four syllables 
and they never seem to get down to anything—we are fond of playing 
at intellectual lifemanship, as it were, and like to think we can spin 
circles round the American. But if he 
gets into an argument, he is much more 
likely to settle it by looking up one or 
two facts in a book. And though that is 
not half so exciting as an arm-chair 
discussion, it is sometimes a pretty 
sensible thing to do’. 


JOYS OF BEING AN ACTOR 
Speaking of his early days on the stage 
in a Northern repertory -company 
DEREK BENFIELD said in a talk in ‘ The 
Northcountryman’: ‘I remember one 
occasion when we presented an ambi- 
tious production of a Shakespearean 
drama in which I wore a wig, beard, 
and moustache, and gave what I fondly 
imagined was a good performance. My 
Jandlady was an ardent “ rep ” follower, 
and was usually very forthcoming with 
her praise for me. On this occasion, she 
did not mention the play at all when 
I got back to my “digs” that night. 
At last I ventured a tentative “ Enjoy 
the play, Mrs. G.? ” She poured me a 
cup of tea. “ Well, frankly, Mr. Ben- 
field”, she said, “no, I didn’t like you 
at all. We hardly knew it was you— 
looking so daft with all that hair on 
your face! Now, Mrs. X ”, she added, 
“is a lovely actress. We like her. It 
doesn’t matter what the part is, she’s 
always just the same! ” 

“After I had been in the company 
for about a year, I began writing plays 
in my spare time. I remember taking 
one of these to the manager’s office, and 
tapping on his door. He eyed me rather 
apprehensively as I came in. I think he 
thought I’d come to ask for a rise. I could sense his relief when I told 
him the reason for my visit. “Oh, is that all? ” he said. “I thought 
it was something important’. And he added the script of my play to 
the pile that was already stacked high in the corner of his office. 

“I continued to bombard the management with plays for the next 
year, and each time I began pressing the point too much it was 
suggested that I was in need of a rest and should go on holiday. And 
each time I went on holiday I began another play! Eventually, worn 
down by my continual nagging, they agreed to produce one of them. 
This was a family comedy called “The Young in Heart”, in which I 
had written a glorious part that I had imagined fitted me like a glove. 
I could visualise myself in the part—the opening night success—a swift 
transfer to London. But when it came to casting I was told that I was 
dead right to play the greying father of a family of four. 

‘Fortunately they were right about the casting, and the play was a 
success. It has since been produced all over the country. But for me 
the moment I shall. always remember was at the end-of that first night 
when I stepped forward to thank that wonderful Lancashire audience 
for being so kind to me. 


THE’ LISPENER 


Lady’s Slipper orchid 


Robert Atkinson (from Collins’? ‘ New Naturalist’ series) 
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‘ This time my landlady was very ready with her praise. She and 
husband really enjoyed it, she told my wife and me, that evening. “ W: 
shall look forward to the next one ”’, she said. “‘ And perhaps one day ” 
my wife said, full of loyalty, “one day you'll be able to see a play o 
Derek’s running in London”. Mrs. G. looked thoughtful. “ Well, . 
don’t know about that”, she said, doubtfully. “ You see, when we go t 
the expense of a trip down to London, we like to do the thing in styl 
and go to the Palladium ” ’. 


ALPINE FLOWERS IN THE TYROL 

‘ Anyone whovhas been to the Tyrol in spring ’, said C. HENRY WARRE) 
in ‘Woman’s Hour’, ‘will agree that there is no place like it fo 
flowers, especially alpine flowers. But the best way to enjoy them is t 
live there and watch them come along, each in its season, from th 
March crocuses and soldanellas,and hepaticas to the alpenrosen in June 
I say this because I récently returned from having spent a year in 
Tyrolean mountain village, some 3,00: 
feet up, and I know that one of th 
things that supported me through thos 
long months of nothing but snow wa 
the thought of the flowers I shoul 
enjoy presently. 

‘The first to bloom in any quantit 
are the crocuses, the little, frail Crocu 
albiflorus, blue and stippled mauvi 
and white. As the tide of the snow re 
treats across the meadows, the tide ¢ 
the crocuses advances: you will eve 
find them right under the curving way 
of the melting snow. In a few days the 
are everywhere, millions of them. 

‘When the crocuses on the valle 
floor have given place to gentians, a 
you have to do is to go up to the Alm 
the high pastures where the cows ar 
taken in June and from which they ar 
brought down again in early Septembe1 
with bells clanging and whips crackin 
and garlands of flowers slung over thei 
horns. Up there you can have as man 
crocuses as you want. And when, i 
June, the gentians in the valley hav 
disappeared under the flowery grass— 
more flowers than grass—you can enjo 
up on the Alm even better gentians 
both the bright blue verna, which loca 
people call cobbler’s nails, and~ th 
acaulis, lolling its heavy, blue-blac 
trumpets over the ground. 

‘ Both the edelweiss and the Primul 
auricula are protected. I. had alway 
wanted to find the Lady’s Slippe 
orchid. There was a time when it gre\ 
wild in Britain, but it has now dis 
appeared in this country—though, afte 
the nature of orchids, it may easily pop up again somewhere. I kne\ 
it grew in the Tyrol, and I waited impatiently for the time, late May 
and early June, when I might expect to find it. When I did eventuall 
find it, not in twos or threes, but by the score, I thought it was th 
most exciting flower of all—more exciting than woods full of sky-blu 
hepatica, or yellow foxgloves high up in the forest, or the heavy-scente 
Anemone narcissiflora in the marshy alpine pastures. But Lady’s Slippe 
never seems to me quite the right name: the pouch is more like a clog 
shaped out of satiny, yellow softwood ’. 


CHACUN A SON GOUT 
‘I think I should confess that my personal taste leans towards th 
severe in architecture’, said MAURICE CRAIG in a Third Progen 
talk. ‘My favourite buildings in London are the dormitory of West 
minster School by Lord Burlington and the Reform ,Club by Si 
Charles Barry. I am not such a fool as to suppose that they are it 
fact the bést buildings in London, but if anybody asks me which _ 
like best, that is the answer’. . re” 


77 HEN Anton Chekhov died in Baakawetiors in Hine 1904 


of tuberculosis of the lungs, I was a young man who had 
~ embarked upon literature with some short stories and a 


~*¥Y~snovel which owed a great. deal to the art of fiction in 
neteenth-century Russia. Yet I seek in vain today to recall the impres-. 


ion made : upon me then by the death of the Russian. writer only fifteen 


ears my senior. My mind is a blank. For, like the rest of my country 


pert, I was little familiar with Chekhov’s work... ~~. - 


_ What were the causes of this ignorance? Speaking. for myself, it sar 


robably | because I was under the spell of the magnum opus, fascinated 
yy those monumental epics, which are the fruit of sustained inspiration 
ind are brought to completion by the power of indomitable patience; 


or worshipped the great achievers like Balzac, Tolstoy, and Wagner, | 


ind it was my dream to emulate them if’I could. Whereas Chekhov 
like. Maupassant, whom by the way I knew ‘much’ better) confined 
ximself to the modest dimensions of the short-story; and this did not 
all for heroic endurance throughout years and decades, but. could be 
ossed off by some happy-go-lucky artist in a day or two or a week or 


wo, at most. I felt a certain disdain for this, hardly realising ‘then that_ 


yenius can be bounded in a nutshell and yet embrace the whole fulness. 
f life by virtue of a brevity and terseness deserving the highest admira- 
fon. Such works attain to full epic stature and can even surpass in 
ntensity the great towering ‘novels which inevitably flag at times and 
ubside into noble boredom. If I understood that better in later life 


han i in my youth, this was largely owing to my growing intimacy with 
Shekhoy’ s art; for his short stories rank wie all that 'is greatest and 


est in Bigserets Berane es ye es Be 


seli-Doubting , 
Speaking more generally; it seems to me that heniay was under- 
sstimated for so long in western Europe, and in Russia too, because of 


lis extremely sober, critical, and doubting attitude towards himself—a ~ 


nost disarming quality which, however, far from inspiring respect, set 
2 bad example to the world at large. For the opinion we have of our- 
elves is not without influence on the picture which our fellow-men 
nake of us: 
story teller was for too long convinced of the slightness of his gifts and 
of his-lack of artistic distinction. Until the end he had nothing of 
he literary grand seigneur about him, still less of the prophet or the 
sage, unlike Tolstoy who looked down on Chekhov amicably and, 
iccording to Gorki, saw in him ‘ an excellent, quiet, modest creature ” 
There is something disconcerting in such praise from a man whose 
solossal conceit did not fall short even of Wagner’s. 
probably have repaid it with a calm, polite, ironical smile. For politeness 
ind dutiful veneration mixed with some irony characterised Chekhov’s 
xttitude to the great man of Yasnaya- Polyana; and at times the irony 
Jeveloped into open rebellion; not of course in his personal intercourse 
with that overpowering personality, but in letters to third persons. On 


nis return from his self-sacrificing journey to the exiles’ island of 


Sachalin (a descent into hell if ever there was one), he wrote: ‘ What 


4 sour and sullen fellow I should be now if I had remained between my 


‘our walls. Before my journey for instance I regarded Tolstoy’s 
Kreuzersonata as a great event; now on the other hand it seems to me 
silly and absurd. Tolstoy’s imperial but also questionable prophetic 
4irs got on his nerves. ‘ May the devil take the ‘philosophy of the great 
yes of this earth! ’ he wrote. ‘ All the great sages are as despotic as 
generals, and as uncivil as generals, too, because they are convinced of 
heir impunity ’. That was chiefly aimed at Tolstoy’s abuse of doctors 
is. worthless scoundrels, For Chekhov was a doctor, a doctor by 
passionate conviction, a man of science, and of faith in science; he 
ed science to be one of the forces making for progress, the great 
onist of scandalous conditions, ‘since it se 2° the heads and 


hearts of men.” 


who never for a moment laid claim to any of the 
y ite. Ercat : 


it colours their notions and may falsify them. This short- - 


Chekhov would- 


he was a positivist—from moder a simple servant of. 


~ His Siewert doubts of himself as an artist extended, in my 
‘opinion, beyond the self to literature altogether. Literature, to use his 
own words, was his mistress; whereas science was his lawfully-wedded — 
wife, in whose presence he felt guilty of unfaithfulness because of his — 


love for the other. Hence the exhausting j journey to Sachalin, cate a 
- ing his already weakened constitution, and his‘ report on the fearful 


conditions prevailing on the island, a report which caused a sensation — 


-and actually resulted in some reforms. Hence, too,-his tireless activity — 
-as a country doctor which kept pace with his literary work; the 
_ administration of the district hospital of Svenigorod near. Moscow; the. 


fight against the cholera which he conducted in Molichovo, his own 
small property. Meanwhile his fame as an author was growing, but he 
viewed this sceptically, with conscience-stricken modesty. ‘Am I not > 
bamboozling the reader’, he asked, ‘and throwing dust in his heer 


For after all Ta am unable to answer the teay vital questions ’. 


Lower-middle-class Home 

Those words moved me to the core. Indeed they impelled me to 
study Chekhoy’s biography in detail, one.of the most touching and 
engaging that I know. He came from Taganrog on the Sea of Azoy 
in south Russia, a typically provincial town, in which his father (lower- 
middle-class, bigoted, and the son of a serf) ran a small shop and 
tyrannised over his wife and children. Old Chekhov was also a painter, 
or rather a dauber, of sacred i images, and a self-taught performer on the 
violin; furthermore he had a passion for liturgical music and assembled 


. 


a church choir in which his boys were op liged to sing. Probably these 


‘amateur sidelines were responsible for the failure of the shop, which 
went bankrupt whilst Anton Pavlovitch was still at school, and his 
father had to flee from his creditors to Moscow. Yet in this narrow, 
bigoted, lower-middle-class breast there lurked sométhing embryonically 
artistic, although it was only to germinate, develop, and unfold in One 
of his offspring. All the same, one of Anton’s elder brothers became a 
‘publicist ’ and the other a painter; an insignificant publicist, it is true, 
and a painter who (like the other) eventually drowned what little talent 
he may have possessed in vodka. 

At home in Taganrog the boys had to help their father in the shop, 
run errands, and get up at three o’clock in the morning on high days 
and holidays to rehearse with the rest of the choir for the services. On 
the top of all this, there was attendance at the local grammar-school, 
a soulless drilling-ground in which teachers as well as taught were 
directed from above to shun independent thinking like the plague. So - 
that life resembled forced labour: boring, oppressive, and. wearisome. 


But one of the brothers, Anton Pavlovitch, the one who had been . 


secretly marked out, had his own peculiar compensation in the shape 


_ of an inborn tendency to merriness, merry-making, clowning, and mim- 


icry. This was nourished by observation and translated into caricature. 
The boy could imitate anyone: a simple-minded deacon; a pompous 


official, treading a measure at a ball; a dentist; or the rigid deportment 
of a police-sergeant in church. He mimicked them all and he did it so 


comically, so well, and with such truth to life that his audience was 
amazed: ‘Do that again’, they said. ‘My word! Has one ever . . .? 
We were there too and found nothing to laugh about. Yet this little 
rogue does it right and twice as natural as life! What nonsense! Ha, 
ha, ha! Stop it now, that unseemly nonsense! Or, rather, before you 
stop, that police sergeant on his way to church, let’s have him once 
‘more! ’ 


Talent for Primitive Aping 
It was the primum mobile of art that made its appearance then, the 
-talent for primitive aping, the will and the gift to amuse by acting the 
buffoon. It was to use very different means in the future and pour itself. 
into quite gther forms; it was to become imbued with spiritual elements, 


- to experience moral ennoblement and to rise from the ridiculous to the 


sublime, from merely amusing mimicry to imitations that would shake 
the pal, Yet even in his deepest, bitterest, and most serious moods, 
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father, then, bad to aw shop an make off to a aswe ite 
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the sixteen-year-old Anton Pavlovitch stayed behind for three years | 


in ‘Taganrog at his school-desk. For if his dearest wish, to study 
& medicine, was to be granted, he must complete the grammar-school 


course. Subsisting as best he might, on a tiny scholarship supplemented 


course, and, passing out through the upper forms, he obtained his 


‘ De iecne certificate and followed his parents to Moscow to study — 


at the university. 


_ __ He had escaped from the narrowness of provincial existence. Would 


life in the great city make him happy, and did he breathe more freely 
there? Alas, no one could breathe freely in the Russia of those days, 
in that gloomy and stifling atmosphere. Men went about, sneakingly 
- devout, brutally badgered and bullied by those in authority. It was a 
life led under surveillance and censorship, a cringing life made hideous 
by the wrathful bellowing of the state. The sombre system of absolute © 
autocracy under Alexander III and his terrible Minister, Pobyodonost-. 
stov, brooded over the country; and many a fine mind in Chekhov’s 
vicinity, spirits delicately poised and in need of the ozone of freedom, — 
fell as victims to melancholia. Insanity darkened the mind of Gleb 
Uspenski, an honest and upright chronicler of Russian peasant life. 
Garshin, whose mournful fiction Chekhov much admired, committed 

_ suicide. The attraction of vodka increased ‘greatly atone the intellec- 
tuals. They drank because any were without hope. 


iatoshia’ Chechonte’ 
Anton Pavlovitch did not take to drinking; neither did he Gio 
‘melancholy or insane. For one thing, he had an outlet in his medical 


» studies which he pursued zestfully and which were outside the sphere 


of Pobyodonoststov’s interference; and then, faced with the universal 
‘dejection, he adopted the same humorous attitude towards it with 
which he had counteredthe boredom of Taganrog. He made jokes; he 
-aped the police-sergeant, the silly deacon, the official at the ball, or 
their counterparts; but he no longer mimicked them in the flesh, he 


_ took them off on paper. There he sat in his parents’ house, writing for 


_any of the comic papers which liked to indulge i in a little cautious satire. 
He would fling off all kinds of amusing sketches, quite short and 
hastily jotted down: 


= mt portraits; and all this with such verve that people exclaimed, just as 


_ they had done at home in Taganrog: ‘I say! Did you ever? He’s 


eas 1. got something there! Just do that again! ’ And he did it again, and 


again and again; bubbling over with wit, inexhaustible in minute 
ca __ observations of everyday life and waggish imitations. For vast numbers 
of these little pieces had to be delivered if the measly fees they earned —— 
were to mount up sufficiently not only to defray the costs of his studies — 


but also to contribute something substantial to the upkeep of his parents 


pon atid his younger brothers and sisters; for his father earned hardly a 


penny, and Anton at the age of nineteen was the mainstay of the family. 


~ * Antosha Chechonte ’ was the name he used as contributor to the comic 
papers. 


Then something very strange came to pass, something indicative of. 
_ the autonomous spirit of literature and exemplifying the totally un- 


‘ ~ expected results that may arise from any kind of meddling with it, 
however utilitarian, unimportant, and light-hearted such meddling may* 


be. This spirit acts as a ‘ goad to the conscience "—Antosha Chechonte, 


_ the joker, said so himself. In one of his letters he described himself 
_ sitting at his unprotected table in his parents’ house. Children were 


yelling round him, a chiming clock kept chiming, there was any amount 
of coming and going, his father was reading out loud in the next room, 
and his literary work lay before him, “goading my conscience un- 
mercifully . That was hardly fair, since he was only writing to raise 
-a laugh and amuse the bourgeoisie. But that is where the something 
strange, significant, and unexpected I mentioned just now entered in. 
Gradually, without his knowledge or consent, something broke through © 
into his little sketches which was originally no part of their plan; some- 


thing that came from the conscience of literature and from his own 
_. personal conscience, too. That something, although still gay and enter- 


‘taining, could now also be bitter and sad, accusing and exposing life 


and society, suffering, criticising; it was literature, in short. For the 


thing that broke through was directly connected with the actual writing, 
with the form and the language. The critical sadness and rebelliousness’ 


r . 


anecdotes, dialogues, ‘humorous news items, pen- 


Chechonte again after the receipt of that letter. a oa 


sprang from the desire for a better reality, for a purer, truer, lovelier, 
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Antosha, passed: ‘the fo 
a stylist, and the future 
of the Russian languag 


_ by wretchedly paid private lessons to younger students, he finished the~_ Hushiiy, Turgenev, a shel 


Humour with a Bitter are 


had poke Bors his studieg bend had: entered the ‘dinttiee See 
Voskressensk as an internee, where he undertook post-mortem ex: 
tions of the corpses of suicides and others who had died under sus 
circumstances. Yet he still went on writing comic ‘literature; it ha 
become a habit with him; and a few other things had crept in (The 
Death of an Official, The Fat and the Lean, A Delinquent) whos 
composition had given him singular pleasure. The rank and file of A 
readers may have liked them less bécause there was a bitter tang te 
the humour; but here and there one or another raised his brows, sa 
up and took notice. Amongst those was D. V. Grigordévitch. Who knows 
Dimitri Vassilyovitch Grigorévitch? Not I. To be honest, I had ne 
heard of him before I began to study Chekhov’s biography. And “yet 
he was at that time a widely esteemed author, a writer of serious 
literature. 
It was this man ae wrote a letter from Petersburg: to young Dr. 
Chekhov in Voskressensk, a very earnest letter which was perhaps the 
_most. moving, astonishing, and epoch-making event in Chekhov’s whole 
life. This literary celebrity, already advanced in years, wrote as follows: 
‘My dear Sir, you possess a quite extraordinary talent which, I am 
convinced, need not shrink back from even the greatest tasks. It would 
be a tragedy if you continued to dissipate your powers on literary small 
talk. I feel compelled to implore you not to do that, but to concentrate 
on genuinely artistic work’. Anton Pavlovitch read this i in black oo 
_ white signed by that great name. He wrote in reply: j 
I nearly burst into tears. I am dumbfounded and Guiesacaee Bee of 
_judging whether I have earned this-great reward or not... . If I possess 
a talent deserving of respect, then let me confess to one ‘who is pure in 
heart that until now I have not respected it. . There are always 
sufficient reasons to be ‘unjust to oneself, extremely mistrustful and 
- hypochondriacal. . . . Until this moment I have adopted a completely 
_ frivolous, careless end: superficial attitude towards my literary activity. 

. In writing I was careful above all things not to waste on the story 
of the moment those images and figures which were dear to me, and 
which, God knows way I have eee guarded and kept hidden 
away. + 
This is what he wrote in fhis letter of thanks to the aged Grigoréviteh, 
a letter which was later made public. After he had written it, he wem 
out to perform a post-mortem or to visit a case of typhus in hel 
district hospital; let us say, to visit a case of typhus, in remembrance of 5 
the spotted typhus of Lieutenant Klimov, the tale of an illness told from 
the point of view of the stricken man with consummate mastery in 
later years by Anton Chekhov, who never signed himself > 


: ei » SOLE oreo 
twenty tine Years of Creative Life i 

His allotted span of life was short. He was only twenty-nine 
age when the first symptoms of tuberculosis declared themselves: k 
was a doctor; he knew what that meant, and one cannot help: wondering 
‘if his foresight as to the brevity of his guest performance here 
did not contribute its quota to that strange modesty of his, that 
infinitely winning and unobtrusive humility which SS to ¢ 
terise his spiritual and artistic bearing as a whole, inc 
instinct to turn it to account as a typical feature of bia’ art and as. 
peculiar magic of his existence. Twenty-five years—that was ro 
the time allowed him for his creative life; and truly he made full 
of it; for a good 600° stories bear his name, not a ‘few of which ha 
the compass of the long short story; and there are masterpieces, | 
Ward Nimber Six, among them. In this tale a doctor, sic 
stupidity and wretchedness of the world of norma 
friendly with an interesting madman that the worl 
oe ee . This story 0 Se 
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| “the debasement of humanity under the decline of autocracy that: 


ung Lenin said to his sister: ‘ When I had finished that story yester- 


ay evening, I found that it positively haunted me. I couldn’t stay in” 


ay room. I got up and went out. I felt as if I myself were locked up 
a Ward Number Six’. _ 
_ But, if references are to be made and praises bestowed, then I must 
ertainly. mention A Tedious Tale, for it is my favourite among all 
thekhov’s stories, an outstandingly fascinating work which for gentle- 
ess, sadness, and strangeness has no equal in the literary world. It is 
n astonishing production; if for no other reason, because this tale, 
Ilegedly ‘tedious’ yet actually overwhelming, is put into the mouth 
f an old man by a young man of thirty with the utmost sympathy and 
mderstanding. The hero is a world-renowned scholar with the rank of 
general, an Excellency, who often calls himself by that title in his 
onfessions. “ My Excellency ’, he says, adding, as it were, an inaudible 
Good Lord!’ or ‘Dear me!’ For, , 
igh though he stands in the official =~ 7% 
ierarchy, he stands high enough spiritu- 
lly for his self-critical and altogether 
ritical mind to regard his fame and the 
eneration shown him as ludicrous; and 
o despair in the depths of his soul 
ecause his lifé, so full.of honours, has 
ways lacked a spiritual centre, a ‘ cen- 
ral idea’, and that therefore at bottom 
t has been a life without sense and 
vithout hope. He writes: 
Every feeling and every thought 
lives an isolated existence in my mind; 
_and the most experienced analyst will 
not discover in my judgements on 
science, the theatre, literature, etc., 
etc., what people call a central idea, 
or the God of living men. And if that 
is lacking, there is nothing but the 
void. . . . It is not in the least sur- 
prising therefore that the last months 
of my life have been darkened by 
thoughts and feelings worthy of a 
slave and a barbarian and that in- 
difference. is now my portion. For if 
something higher and stronger than 
all external circumstances does not 
inform the life of a man, then indeed 
a common cold is enough to disturb 
his equilibrium; and all his pessimism 
or optimism together with his great 
and little thoughts are merely symp- 
~ toms and nothing else. I am defeated: 
Why, then, should I continue to think 
or to argue? No, I shall simply sit and 
wait for what is coming in silence. 


-*And my ending is despair’; Pros- 
yero’s last words keep on recurring to 
he mind when reading the confessions 
f Nikolai Stepanovitch, so old and so famous,.who says: ‘ But as it 
lappens, I fail to love the popularity of my name. I am afraid it has 
leceived me’. Anton Chekhov was not old, he was young when he put 
hose words into’ the mouth of the general; but he had not very long to 
ive; and perhaps that was why he was able to anticipate the mood of old 
ie with such incredible, uncanny prescience. ‘I fail to love the popu- 
arity of my name’. For Chekhov, too, did not love his increasing fame; 
le felt ‘for some inexplicable reason uneasy about it’. Was he not 
leceiving his readers by dazzling them with his talent, since he was 
unable to answer the really vital questions ’? ‘ A conscious life. without 
| definite philosophy of life’, he wrote to a friend, ‘is no life at all, 
yut a burden and a nightmare’. In A Tedious Tale, Katya, the ward 
yf the famous scholar, turns to him in vain. She has suffered shipwreck 
is an actress; and she, the one human being whom he still cares for, 
oving her with the secret tenderness of old age, asks him in her helpless- 
ess and distress: ‘ What shall I do? Answer me, Nikolai Stepanovitch, 
| implore you. What shall I do?’ And the only answer he can give is 
is: ‘I don’t know, Katya. Upon my: honour, I don’t know’. Then 
leaves him. The question: ‘ What is to be done? ’ haunts Chekhov’s 


the ludicrous because of the odd, helpless, stilted manner in which 
racters indulge in fruitless speculations on the subject of this 
ee >* ime -~ P a J ’ 
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Anton Chekhov and his wife, Olga Knipper 
From ‘ Chekhov’ by David Magarshack (Faber) 


itings at every turn in a deliberately confused way which even borders - 
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vital question. The truth about life which this author felt it his bounden 
duty to proclaim devalues the very fdeas and opinions which he has 
his figures argue and fight about. That truth is by nature ironical. 

But, if that is so, then must it not also follow that art itself is 
nihilistic by nature? And yet art is so industrious! Art is the very 
essence of work, the prototype of all work, work itself, performed for 
its own sake. And Chekhov was devoted to work as few others have 
ever been. He worked incessantly and tirelessly, regardless of his 
delicate constitution and of the wasting nature of his disease, every 
day and right to the end: More than that, he spent himself heroically 
in perpetual doubt as to his labour’s ultimate value and in spite of the 
guilty feeling that it lacked any central or ‘root idea’; that he had no 
answer to the question: ‘What can be done?’ and evaded it by 
descriptions of life which were merely entertaining. ‘We only draw 
life as it is’, he said, ‘and never go a step further than that’. Or 
again: ‘As things are, the life of an 
artist has no sense; and the more gifted 
he is, the stranger and more incompre- 
hensible is the part he plays; since it is 
obvious that he works for the amuse- 
ment.of an unclean beast of prey and 
by doing so helps to maintain the 
existing order ’. 

The existing order: that meant the 
impossible state of affairs in the Russia 
of the ’nineties under which Chekhov 
lived. But his despondency, his doubts 
about the value of his work, the feeling 
of the strangeness and incomprehensi- 
bility of his role as an artist, all these 
aré timeless and not dependent on. the 
conditions prevailing in Russia then. 
‘ Conditions ’, that is to say bad condi- 
tions, in which a disastrous gulf divides 
truth from reality, are always with us; ~ 
and Chekhov has brothers in misfortune 
today, artists whose fame torments them 
because they ‘are amusing a doomed 
world without offering it even the 
shadow of a saving truth’, or-so it is 
said, and who, just like him, feel them- 
selves at one with the hero of A Tedious 
Tale who could not answer the question 
‘What shall I do?’ And these artists, 
too, are unable to convince themselves 
of the value of their work: nevertheless 
they go on working right up to the 
bitter end. 

‘Nevertheless’; this strange word 
must have a meaning and must have a 
sense which makes some sense of the 
work they do. Can it be that in art itself, 
. however much it resembles, mere enter- 
tainment, there.resides something ethical, something social imbued with 


-the spirit of service; something which may perhaps finally approach 


the ‘ saving truth’ towards which humanity stretches out its hands? I 
touched earlier on the autonomy of literature with its unexpected results, 
and tried to show how this spirit, without any desire or expectation on 
young Chekhoy’s part, broke through into his sprightly penny-a-liners 
and automatically raised their moral level. One biographer says of 
him: ‘ What is remarkable in Chekhov’s development is the fact that, 
closely connected with his attainment to mastery of form, there went 
his altered attitude towards his times, an attitude giving proof of an 
unerring instinct and the gift of subtle discrimination between those 
forces which will soon belong to the past and those which herald the 
future ’. 

What interests me in this observation is the recognition of the con- 
nection between Chekhov’s gradual mastery of form and his increasing 
sensitiveness to the moral evils of his age; in other words, the inter- 
dependence of his aesthetic and ethical conscience. It is this connection 
which gives to the diligence of art its meaning, its dignity, and its 
spirit of service; and it explains Chekhov’s great regard for work 
altogether and his condemnation of all idle drones and parasites, his 
increasingly definite rejection of a life that, as he said, ‘is based 
on slavery ’. 
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same time, for Ur has proved 
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preserved of all the 


-every city of the old Sumeri- 


and their contents were of an 


at great and casei social document. During a religious festival a 
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sacred image, ‘The Giver of Life’, is carried round in a procession . Pca MS the “Arts ‘The 


from village to village. A vast concourse of villagers and visitors, 
- surrounded by dust and noise, streams out to meet it; they all stretch 


out their hands towards it, gazing at it ardently and apie out i 


tears: ‘Our Protectress! Our Mother! ’: 
It was as if all of them suddenly Sdaeetona that there was some- 
thing else besides empty space between earth and heaven, that the rich 
_ and the mighty had not snatched everything away, that ‘there was still 
some protection against injuries and wrongs, against slavish oppression, 
ae deep, unbearable misery, and against the fearful evil of drink 
‘Qur Protectress. Our Mother!’ But hardly was the ceremony 
over and the sacred image borne away, than everything went on in the 
same old way as before, and coarse, drunken voices were heard again 
from the inn. | 
The compassion and the bitterness (‘everything went on in the same 
old way’) are typical of Chekhov; and I am inclined to think that 
his popularity, so strikingly manifested at his death and burial in 


Moscow, had its roots in descriptions of this nature. This manifestation 


caused a ‘ loyal’ newspaper to remark that Anton Pavlovitch must have 
stormy petrels of the Revolution ’. 

He did not look like a stormy petrel, nor like a moujik turned 
genius, nor yet like Nietzsche’s pale criminal. The portraits show a 
slightly built man dressed in the fashion of the day: a starched collar, 
a pince-nez on a narrow cord, a short pointed beard, regular, rather 


suffering features and a melancholy regard. His features express intelli-_ 
gent attention, modesty, scepticism, and kindness. They betray no» 


symptoms of a stormy inner life, either; it is almost as if he were 
too modest to entertain such passions; there is no sign in his life that 
he ever felt passionately about a woman; and his biographers are of — 
the opinion that he, who could describe love so well, never experienced 
erotic rapture. Yet he married none the less, three years only before his 
death, a marriage which came to pass as a result of his happy relation- _ 
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HE ruins of Ur, in southern Iraq, were already celebrated by 
their biblical associations: through Sir Leonard Woolley’s work 
they have become almost as famous as Tut-ankh-Amun’s tomb. 
These two outstanding discoveries of the inter-war years had 


to be the Babylonian site with 
‘most Egyptian-seeming 
features. The vast mass of the cae 
ziggurat of Ur looks very much \ 
like a pyramid; it stood promi- 
nent above ground before ex- 
cavation began; it is the best 
staged 
towers which once crowned | 


ans. This likeness to” the 
purposes of the two were differ- 
ent. But the remarkable group 
of rich early burials which Sir 
Leonard Woolley began to ex- 
plore in 1927 had a stricter 
resemblance. ' 

The greatest of the burials 
were in stone-built chambers, 


Egyptian richness unmatched 


The one Graves of Ur_ 


By C. J. GADD ee 


Rechearraesdy of the ‘ziggurat x Ur 
+  Excovations at Ur Bete, wes Ya from which the 


1903) and his last pom “The Cherry Orchard’; and in est 
calmly facing the coming dissolution and refusing to make m 
even about his illness and death, he left us with a message o 


e. 
pe. 
His life’s work, which made no claim-to the monumental dimens ns 
of the epic, nevertheless enfolds the whole of Russia, that vast country 
where eternal nature exists side by side with the hopelessly unnatural 


conditions of its pre-revolutionary social fabric. ‘The insolence and 
idleness of the strong; the ignorance of the weak vegetating like animal: 
—and everywhere incredible poverty, affliction, degeneration, drunken- 
ness, hypocrisy and lying . *, But the nearer the end approached, the 
more affectingly the inner light of faith in the future played round the 
dark picture; and ever more brightly and warmly a poet’ s loving gaze 
embraced a coming communion of proud, free, and active human beings. 
“new, noble, and reasonable patterns of life on whose threshold we 
are perhaps already standing and whose shape we sometimes foresee ” 
“Good-bye, my dear, dear Sasha ’, says Nadya, the ‘ bride’ > to the 
dead man who had persuaded her to escape from a false existence; 
‘and before her eyes there arose a new life; wide and free; and this 
new life, still nebulous and mysterious, called to her and allured her ’. 
A dying man wrote these words just before the end. Perhaps ‘it was 


_ only the mystery of death which called and allured. Or is it permissible 


to believe that the passionate longing of a poet may after all alter life? 
: d _—Third Programme ; 
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Ag Eg 
enter in Babylonia That alluvial ae of ‘dae and salt earth 
tends to destroy all except the hardest materials; it also offers little 


resistance to plunderers. The e burial chambers were immediately called 
royal tombs because of their contents, and also because of the undeni- 


ee _ able présence of human. sacri- 

: i ae fices; as Sir Leonard’s mas- 
z _. terly work has revealed, these 
_ sacrifices were carried out in 

; circumstances of high cere- 


ae mony. In the greatest of the 
tombs he found a complete 
of splendidly attired attendants, 
male and female, as well as draft 
animals. All had died a sudden 
death, they seem to have 
without mutilation, per 


ie above illustration is 


pas € 
cam Shine Li 
y and relegated to backward Nubians. At Ur> 
€ seem rather to be in the-presence of some trundling 
lieftains of Scythia, lying with their barbarous 
easures and dead companions under lonely mounds 
mid the steppes. But, whatever were the recipients of 
ese’ atrocious honours at Ur, it was their art and 
1eir wealth which have drawn the most attention. 
ompared with these, all succeeding periods of Baby- 
mian history appear sadly deficient in opulence. | 7 
The helmets and harps, the bowls, the daggers, the — 
sad-dresses, and the beads were almost all made of 
old, of copper, and other precious materials. But none 
f these can be found in Babylonia; all had to be 
nported. A period so conspicuous for its wealth must 
ave been a great time for trade. Scholars have 
tempted in recent years to trace the ancient trade- 
yutes, and I want to consider for a moment the foreign 
ade of Ur and what evidence we have for it. The 
rteries of Ur’s domestic commerce were the rivers Tigris and 
uphrates, but so long as the channels were in high maintenance these 
vers were also corridors to the sea, and the cities of southern Iraq 
yoked for some of their trade beyond the waters of the Persian Gulf. 
The ‘Royal Graves’ of Ur belong to a period-in which writing, 
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Decorated lyre 


iough it existed, was not yet applied to historical record, so we are 
ot likely to learn more of their occupants by direct tradition. But in 
ye succeeding age inscribed tablets mention sea-going ships tied up to 
je quays of Agade, a city which we cannot yet identify. Agade was 
om ‘Magan’ and from ‘ Dilmun’, famous 
ames of foreign lands beyond the seas; names 
hich run down the course of history with 
yme curious changes of application. Dilmun 
as, almost certainly, the island of Bahrain, 
alf-way down the Persian Gulf; and when Ur 
ecame powerful next, under her Third 
lynasty, one of the first things her rulers 
id was to restore the main waterway, so 
vat the ships from Dilmun could again reach 
ie city, and bring once more the products of 
Aagan and of Meluhha. Three centuries later, 
then Ur was no more, than a sécond capital 
f a rather second-rate kingdom, the com- 
aerce with Dilmun was carried on by a group » 
f merchant-adventurers; but then it seems 
the ships of the Babylonians no longer 
beyond that point. At Dilmun they un- 
r cargoes into a kind of international 
ae or ; 
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Silver model of a rowing-boat (two feet long) found in the tomb of King A-bar-gi 


robably not far from Babylon. These ships came from ‘ Meluhha’, 


Gold helmet of Mes-kalam-dug 
‘ _ Photographs: British Museum 


market, and bartered them for exotic products brought in by seafarers 
of other and perhaps more maritime nations. 

Let us now look in the ‘ Royal Graves’ for elements which suggest 
these oversea connections. A-recent study. by an American scholar has 
revealed that at the beginning of the second millennium the merchant- 
adventurers of Ur had a custom of dedicating silver models of boats 
in the temple of the Moon Goddess; and there was a fine example, 
about two feet long, in one of the tombs. Next, the graves produced 
a wealth of copper and bronze implements and ornaments. The material 
of these was proved by analysis to contain a natural admixture of 
nickel, and such a nickel-bearing ore has been found to come from 
mines not far from Sohar, in the territory of Oman. This is the country 
which, for other reasons as well, is thought tobe the ancient Magan. 

The voyage from Ur to Oman is considerably longer than to Bahrain; 
it involves doubling the great headland of Ras Musandam, a bold 
navigation for primitive vessels carrying heavy cargoes of copper. For 
the Babylonians, even Bahrain was remote in a very deep south, much 
as the Ethiopians were for Homer, and both had acquired from distance 
a singular reverence, for the Ethiopians, as we remember, were 
“blameless ’; and.in Dilmun, according to a Sumerian myth, there was 
no age nor sickness, lions and wolves did not devour, even the ravén 
uttered no croaks; and if a woman spread her corn to parch upon the 
housetop the birds were too well-behaved to carry it away. 

There were other valuables: gold, timber (called ‘strong or hard 
wood’), ivory too; these came from a more distant shore named 
Meluhha. This is attested in periods after the ‘ Royal Graves’. Where 
was Meluhha? By the seventh century B.c. it was certainly Ethiopia, but 
by that time the name of Magan-was applied to Egypt, which it certainly 
had not-been in the second millennium. Meluhha was a more distant 
shore reached by a sea voyage beyond the waters of the Persian Gulf; 
did the early navigators, on leaving the Gulf, steer to starboard or to 
port, or now one, now the other? The choice is, in effect, the coast of 
Africa or of India. 

Let us see if there was anything in the ‘ Royal Graves’ to point in 
either direction. There was a little gold monkey on the head of a pin, 
and monkeys came from Meluhha. They were prized rarities in 
Babylonia and. Assyria, and presented to kings. The larger of two kinds 
of monkey is said to be the baboon, doubtless from Africa, and this is 
one pointer. Clearer in direction are the 
carnelian beads so plentiful in the graves. 
Some of them have a- peculiar orna- 
ment of patterns which is etched upon 
them with a soda solution and then fired; this 
process was also used in the great ancient 
Indian cities now represented by Harappa in 
the Punjab and Mohenjo-Daro in middle Sind. 
Such decorated beads seem to be at home in 
northern India and have been made there up 
to the present. Clearest of all is the presence 
at Ur (and elsewhere in Babylonia) of a num- 
ber of the unmistakable stamp seals of that 
Indian civilisation. Some of them actually 
bear its elegant but enigmatic writing; others 
are of a distinct though very similar style. 
These may well come from another: place of 
the same culture as yet undiscovered, most 
likely a port; perhaps a port in the neighbour- 


yhich clock not, hoseret? for a moment digs i its shalicier 
All in all, there is not a little in the ‘Royal Graves’ of Ur which | 


: ‘indicates, especially when viewed together with later evidence, that at — 


least one important source of their riches may have been ‘ the wealth 
of Ormuz and of Ind’. Alexander’s admiral Nearchus was surely not 
_ the first to sail from the Indus to the Euphrates. : 


The Queen’s Grave’ 

Sir Leonard Woolley’s book makes frequent referees to rane Moon 
God who presided over Ur. The Moon God was indeed, according 
to ancient ideas, the owner of the city. I have already said that some — 
think ihe ‘ Royal Graves’ were the burials, not of kings and queens, 
but of priestly figures whose death had a ritual and magic significance. 


‘This might apply especially to the female figure which has been found 


in the so-called ‘ Queen’s Grave’. In that case, the ‘ queen” would 
have been in reality an earthly consort of the Moon God. 

- It is well known that such a priestess was always one of the most 
important figures in the city of Ur, and Sir Leonard’s excavations have 


added greatly to our knowledge of this office and its holders. At a time — that power into the hands of a woman, 


‘bout 500 years after the “ Royal Graves’, Ur had passed under the 
rule of Larsa, a neighbouring city, and of its king Rim-Sin. Rim-Sin’s 
own idea of his importance was indifferently supported by a frank 
contemporary estimate, which we happen to possess. His brother, who 
_ preceded him, had made a new appointment to this ancient and exalted 
office of Moon Priestess. By .a tradition which held from at least the 
middle of the third millennium to the middle of the first, this place 
was always occupied by the nearest female relation of the reigning king. 
‘Under Rim-Sin this was his sister, who took the official name of 
_Enanedu. These names always began with em; en stands for ‘ priest’ 
but also ‘priestess’, an ambiguity which had particular force at Ur, 
because there was a religious reason for. ‘suppressing the sex of this 
-votary of the Moon God—she was regarded as his wife and therefore 


‘ unapproachable by any other male. 


This sister of Rim-Sin has left an inscription of her own, and one 
detail in it brings attention back to the level of prosperity in Ur about 
the beginning of the second millennium, Enanedu describes in moving 
terms the ruinous state of her priestly palace, and says that the means 
of rebuilding it were presented to her, not at the beginning of her 
office, but at the time when the Moon God had delivered his enemies 
into the hand of Rim-Sin her brother. : 

This refers to Rim-Sin’s victory. over the neighbouring city” of Isin. 
‘He considered this so glorious an exploit that all the remaining years. 


_ of his reign were reckoned from this ‘ crowning mercy ’. Rim-Sin must 
have reaped some material gain from this, as well as glory, for he was ~ 


able then (and not till then) to furnish his sister with the means to 


_re-house herself and her train of priestesses in a becoming: fashion. 
_ This incident suggests that, whatever profits flowed into the city from 
_ the overseas and from the. inland trade, for both were flourishing at the 


time, most of them remained in private hands, without much advantage 


to the state. 


What is otherwise known about the economic conditions 
of the pened would support this conclusion. 
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ie PNtoon’ Priestesses 


4, appointed his daughter ‘ Divine Consort’ and ‘ Divine Adoratrix’ of 


_ The Moon Priestesses of Ur, apart from their immensely long 
tradition, have an interest of their own and furnish a curious com- 


parison. We have no complete list of them, but during twelve reigns — 


- before Rim-Sin the names of six holders, more or less continuous, can 


be traced. It appears that there was in some measure a ‘ retiring age’, 


for it is possible to discern two or even three incumbents as living at 


the same time. What was the occasion of a change, apart from the 


death of a holder, is not known, but it was not necessarily the end of 


‘a reign or even of a dynasty. The fresh appointment was made in 


response to a ‘desire’ of the god, convéyed by divinatory signs, both | 


or in the entrails of sacrifices and in the heavens. 


‘Having observed this exclusive succession and its long history, I 
‘may go back to my earlier remark that Ur has the closest Egyptian~ 


parallels of any Babylonian city. Some recent studies have shown that, — 


at a certain period of later Egyptian history, there was a similar ‘suc- 
cession of priestesses ministering to Amun, the god-of Thebes. Their 
line began under Osorkon III of the Twenty-third Dynasty. This king 
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ouddee Mut was his 
was formally different 
were daughters of the 1 1 t 
their predecessors in office, so that the junior was at once the na 
daughter of the king and’ adopted daughter of the reigning priest 
a system which could be 
Toyal policy. 
‘Their succession can Geieaced’ for only about | two L 
compared with two millennia at Ur, but this is only one. 
ences between two institutions which at first look so much alike. AtU 
the divine consort was a ‘figure of genuine primitive ‘religion. She wa 
indeed appointed by the ruler, and doubtless had to pay due regart 
to his privileges and interests, yet she possessed, once ‘appointed, 
_Sanctity which gave her a certain independence. In Egypt the institution 
looks more like a political expedient. The necessity there was to ensur 
that the great possessions of the Theban god should not be abused, a: 
they were by those who made themselves the Priest-Kings of the Twenty 
first Dynasty. Osorkon’s solution was the obvious expedient of putting 
and making that woman ah 
nearest dependent of the king himself, os e 
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A Dead Town. ie es 

By the end of the fourth Panay x B.C. life at Ur seems to wane a 
extinct. The Jate Assyrian kings who ruled in Babylonia seemed oftet 
oppressed by contemplating the decay which had so long eroded th 
ancient Sumerian cities. They felt their spell and considered themselve 
their heirs, rather as Theodoric entertained ‘a. tender regard to th 
expiring prejudices of Rome’. Ur shared in some of the attempts they 


_ made to restore not only the structures but also the population anc 
_ spirit of these venerable centres. Towns like Ur were now harassed by 


attacks and overwhelmed by invasions of nomads. The few inhabitant 

who remained in Ur were more and more unequal to sustain. th 
worries, the unremitting labour, the hardship of maintaining the water. 
ways upon which life itself depended. And Ur had no industriow 
immigrants, only idle vagabonds: none of the Assyrian deportees wert 
directed there. Nebuchadrezzar, who did so much for the city struc 
turally, located his Judean captives at Nippur, 100 miles away. Strang 
that Ezekiel and Ezra show no sign of realising that they had been x 
near to the reputed home of their ponte ancestor.—T hird Programm 
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Waiting - for the Typhoon 


A middle-class district. The hammers tapping md 
All day, and all the radios talking of somany = 
_ Metres per second, and all the aerials flapping. 
Cans and candles have vanished from the shops. ene 
_ The price of timber, for boarding the windows, *) So eng 
Has ‘gone up and up. The tapping never sous F ee ree 
a ae Ss. 
The worst since—when was it? Oh dame itall) <> [es 
It is always the worst something since sometime—_ 
- The worst rainy season, the worst A-bomb, the 
‘Worst H-bomb, the worst political scandal, the 
. Worst Mei bed or the worst outbreak of sex-crime, 


Listening to ae niecs and the ichatanedl warnings Ae 
Watching the tethered trees and the a i sm 
tonight or tomorrow morning? Ss 
One thinks of those who are truly embarrassed, 
Whose houses would faint at the eet ofa hammer, ; 
- Whose homes, tomorrow, will have fallen palit Ps 
in the worst way since = time. Pisin Dae 
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“HEN | Jesus Seer ‘to His eclae ie Behold, I cee: yous 5 
forth as lambs in the midst of wolves: be. ye therefore 
_ wise as serpents, and harmless as doves’, he said some- 
Re thing: about the relation of Christians to, the world around 
hem, which has a bearing on this problem of political. responsibility. 
In the first place, the Christians are to be other-worldly, for they owe 
their first loyalty to God, to His Kingdom and to His laws. In the 
world they will seem to be vulnerable and rather helpless, the Babes 
in the Wood, always liable to be taken for a ride by the EOODEFS, at 
the ASE, of the. Wicked Uncles of gia : ‘ 
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wo Papacy Qualities $4 
| They ; are to meet this situation with two opposite, yet complementary, 
Jualities. They are to be innocent— harmless as doves’; and I take | 
this to include straight dealing, truthfulness, disinterested motives, the 
refusal to sacrifice principle for expediency, or to subordinate the slow, 
long-term strategy of practical compassion to the short-term dividends 
of physical, ‘political, or moral force. But they are not to be noodles. 
They are to be wise—‘ wise as serpents’; and if doves may have their 
heads in the clouds, the serpent of all creatures is most down to earth. 
They are to have a shrewd common sense, which grasps the essentials 
of a situation ‘and acts boldly and swiftly upon it. The two qualities — 
reflect the twofold allegiance’ of Christians to two kingdoms, the King-_ 
dom of God and earthly political society. The Kingdom of God is of 
another order, another dimension from political society, for God never 
dies and His Rule goes on and on, whereas all human communities 
are subject to change and decay and death. But that does not mean 
that God has left the world to its own devices, where men need not 
obey His rules; or where they can make them up as they go along. 
‘God is the author’, ‘says Luther, ‘of both kinds of righteousness ’. 
And he liked to stress that political order is the good gift of God which 
shows His care for all His creatures, and not only for the Christians. 
- The first duty of the Christian towards political society is, as is 
indicated in the thirteenth chapter of Romans, to accept it, and be 
subject to it, and that for conscience’ sake. But across all history there 
runs the ugly infection of evil. And when human pride, violence, lust 
for power capture the State, there comes tyranny, swelling up with a 
errible balloon-like quality, “especially when, as in the modern world, 
these evil forces can wield immense resources of ec intimidation, 
and batten on mass enthusiasm. 
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‘When the Coachman is. Drunk’ 

What happens, then; to the double loyalty of Christian eed? The 

shurch struggles against the nazis illustrate the answer. In Norway, in 
1941, Bishop Berggrav” preached a sermon with the title ‘When the . 
soachman is drunk ’—a reference to Luther’s description of the tyrant 
as a drunken coachman who, in a mad rush through the countryside, _ 
is bound to carry himself, and those he bears, to destruction. In this 
sermon Bishop Berggrav called on the Christians to. meet tyranny with 
wo weapons, the Word and Suffering. And he and his friends did 
eak and preach openly and boldly. Some of them suffered. In a way, 
vas, easier for Norwegian, French, or Dutch Christians to resist the 
azis, for they could do so as. ‘good patriots. ‘It was harder for, the 
Germans, and I remember being told in 1937 in Germany that men 
like Niemdller were simply ‘bad Germans’. There is no: point in 
ignoring a widespread Christian failure at this point. Luther’s subtle 
and profound teaching about the State had been over-simplified and 
nisunderstood in later generations, and the course of German history 
eee I regard as the real villain of the piece—ended in a 

tuation where too many Christians were only too ready to leave the 

to its own Berets and tamely to insist only on the duty of 
ence. 


oe of the great deeds of the so-called ‘ Confessing Church? 
fir Christian political responsibility in ihe famous 
; oi which said: 
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RUPP concludes the series 


* Talk printed in THE LisTENER of February 17 


In pearance with the divine ordinance, the State has the task of 

providing for law and peace . . , the Church reminds men of the 

- Kingdom of God, God’s commandment and justice, and thereby of the 
responsibility of governors and governed alike, 


Nor did there lack ‘ turbulent priests’. 
view between Hitler and Martin Niemidller in which, when Hitler told | 


him to’ look-after people’s souls and leave him to care for the Third . 


Reich, Niemiller replied that it was precisely his care for the Third 
Reich which’ had made him speak. The clash came at the point of 
_,Christian compassion when Pastor Von Bodelschwingh’s protests against 
‘the. deadly euthanasia campaign of the S.S. brought him face to face 
* with Goering, who finally screamed at him to get out and go back: 
to his cretins and idiots in his great hospital for mental defectives, — 
which, none the less, the nazis did not thereafter molest. 

They spoke: and they, too, suffered. In the last weeks a remarkable 
anthology has appeared in Germany, of last letters written by men 
and women who died for their convictions under the nazi regime, 
especially after the bomb plot of 1944. They are from all walks of 
life and all classes, and’ there are Catholics and Protestants. But they 
are a striking reminder that the noble army of martyrs is not the least 
ipa witness of the Church to its political responsibilities. 


Inner Conflict 

In some ways it is easier when things come to a ‘show-down like 
that. The real problem is the kind of no man’s land where new 
decisions have to be made about new situations: in the one case 
where, as Christopher Morris said*, the Church is at loggerheads with 
the State. In the other it needs to be at loggerheads with itself, and — 
draws wisdom from a conflict in its own inner life, at the point where 
_ Christians disagree with one another, even though this is evoked by 
the historical situation outside the Church, which indeed sometimes 
comes knocking at the door of a self-satisfied or too timid or intro- 
verted Church, with the doomlike quality of the knocking in ‘ Macbeth ’. 

So often, when people ask ‘ Why. doesn’t the Church give a lead? ” 
they think in terms of official pronouncements by official bodies. I have — 
always thought it rather simple to expect heroic or prophetic initiative . 
from such quarters. Great institutions, composed of many millions of ~ 
men and women, think slowly, acquire a certain moral inertia, find it 
always easier-to relax on some older moralistic pattern than to appre-_ 
hend a new situation, and the prophetic quality may easily be lost in 
_ the machinery of the modern ecclesiastical bureaucracy, and the pulling 
and tearing machine of ecclesiastical party politics. Ecclesiastical pro- 
nouncements almost always say too much, do too little, and come too ~ 
late: though every now and then, when an ecclesiastical dignitary © 
ventures to shake a loose gaiter in a moment of calculated indiscretion; 
we have every reason to be grateful for it, and indeed William Temple, 
Bishop Berggray, and, most recently of all, the Bishop of Johannesburg © 
are modern instances of prophetic speakers in high places. We shall — 
be wise to take these things for what they are, and not simply to 
criticise them as though this were the voice of the ‘ Church’, as though 
this absolved the rest of us, lay folk as well as parsons, and—dare one 
say it?—university dons, from the tiresome, mucky discipline of 
thinking in and with and through the Church as humble yet responsible 
members. 

Here are three such no man’s land problems: the rearmament of 
Germany, the Church in relation to ‘Soviet culture, and South Africa. 
In Germany in the last months a number of Christians, among them 
such men as Martin Nieméller, Hans Iwand, and Helmut Gollwitzer, © 
have opposed the rearming of western Germany. Concern for the unity 
of their divided land, which they feel to be menaced by the government © 
policy, led some of them on December 8 last to address a letter to the 
Bundestag at Bonn, in which they expressed deep concern at the policy 
of rearmament, and justified their protest on the ground that ‘ it belongs 
to the office of the Church to advise its members-about their political 
responsibility’. The majority of Christians in Germany do not agree 
with them, and I imagine few in this country (pacifists apart, and those 


7 
There was the famous inter-_ v. 


hose terms frees years bee: <3 

‘The Calvinist political tradition has been more robust than ike ‘fact that hat they ‘sa’ 

Lutheran. Theirs has always been a good fighting creed, with a certain misunderstood in Preto: ‘hose who spo 
consecrated cussedness which refuses to be pushed around. But there from outside in the ni teen-thirties were 

_ are two points where Churches in this Reformed tradition face grim only do harm, by driving 1 
_ problems. First, in Hungary behind the Iron Curtain. Karl Barth is a but, on the balance, the risk had to be run, and. oni 
Swiss democrat, and a Calvinist theologian who has never made any matter of South Africa Christian silence. in this | 
bones about Christian political obligations, But he disconcerted some of unpardonable, while, since the Bantu Education 
his friends by some of the things he said during a visit to the Churches whether speech without costly sacrificial action v 
of Hungary in 1948, and because while he had insisted always on gesture. Then, too, the Church is a universal soci 
absolute resistance to the Nazi State, he refused to put the communists able to speak, as the World Council of Churches is 
on the same footing. (If Hitler were a Wicked Uncle, Barth seemed to from a super-national perspective. And when we pass fr 

_. Suggest that the communists were only the robbers who might undergo and diagnosis and ores oo to act, Bg — 
a change of heart.) Barth defended his discrimination on the ground relevant: “ 


x that the nazis were greeted in Germany and outside with a fascinated These things will bet and Rniink be Ween ae ‘shall be. feat hurtf 
admiration such that opposition to them had to cut across public how feast enticing, herein consists the grave and governing wisdom of 
i ad opinion, whereas in the west public opinion has been almost wholly State. To sequester out of the world into Atlantic and Utopian politi 
= hostile and critical towards Russia. To complain about Russian methods which never can be drawn into use will not mend our condition: bi 
ian and totalitarianism in these days is neither prophetic nor heroic, but so to ordain wisely as in this world of evil it in: the. suidas whereof Gc 
cheap and easy. ‘No’, he says, ‘ when the Church witnesses, it moves hath placed us unavoidably. : se 


‘in fear and trembling, not with the stream, but against it”. Time will show whether one of the most Rae enone 

_-—s Again, one may disagree. One may wonder where it is the duty of history can be peacefully resolved. It may show whether for the fir 

the Church always to go against the stream, whether a kind of ‘see 4... ‘Churches of British origin, like the Anglican and Methodi 
____-what Johnny is doing and tell him not to’ attitude is not just a Churches in South Africa age the kand ot Clann struggle wit 

_.__-un-Christian as to be a perpetual “ yes-man’, and whether in fact the 44. modern, State which has so sorely tried the Churches of contigs 
perpetual ‘no-man’ is really not a prophet but a fanatic, the well- | -otestantisin. y 

. known but rather unattractive figure, the professional ecclesiastical — P ‘The Chiistian, finally aeies be thinks politicallyssetiarheaiee speal 
rebel? Yet Barth is right in affirming that the Church behind the Iron of the uidence-of Gox's ests Spirit i cal pe weapon that th 
_ Curtain is not to be judged by its alignment with: the British and - other fellows have not got. ie be has balanced all a argument 


ee of life, but by its own obedience to God rene its precisely as his fellow citizens do, he will do so, as Karl Barth says 


The same holds good with South Africa. It is in some e ways Aisles: . . . mot in a space apart from his Christian faith, but before Go 


_ for the Anglican and Methodist Churches in South Africa to go ‘ against and not before any God, but before the God who speaks to the worl 
the stream’ of government policy in the matter of apartheid than for to the Christian community, and. therefore: to: the ancivatont Cuitss 


‘members of the Dutch Reformed Church. That recently a Dutch ie, the Soapel: chi Fess: Cae , ¥ 


Reformed Church in New York called a Negro to be pastor of a white ‘I have not tried to minimise or eset away Christian "palit 
congregation is a fine gesture which only throws into relief the cpanie But I believe that, beyond this, there has been a Christia 
- importance of the cultural context, and how infinitely harder is the achievement. In the history of 2,000 years Christian innocence h: 
_ African decision. We must face the fact, as The Times says, ‘that shown a stubborn core. The Babes in the Wood turn out to: be rath 
some Christians genuinely believe that apartheid gives effect to the will tough babies, almost as ‘tough as the infants in the cattoons of Gik 
of God for the people he chose to clothe in darker skins, and are or Ronald Searle. And we might remember that, in the story, the woo 
“prepared to argue powerfully that it gives the best security even for the came to belong to the Babes in the end, and that the Wicked Unck 


__ bodily welfare of these peoples ’. of history have been, in the exact and biblical sense of bg word, td 
___ But what of the rest se us? Of the Christians who, with an honest “Political fools.—T hird Programme ‘to ee 
its oe — Sr aya eee 
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~ Thoughts: on | Modern German Architecture 


fea 


a | cif ae By RICHARD SHEPPARD femme ree Sr 
é a ® ; re “a x ; D et! os batt ae ‘ 
Y first reaction to the exhibition ‘ German Architecture and Jesser men to followaethey name bapiatie officiah- “the kin 


Today ’, at the Royal Institute of British Architects in Port- that politicians deal with and newspapers refer to. Therefore the 
land Place, is to consider the background rather than the _ buildings have a double significance, directly upon the ourse a 
: buildings: what the differences are between their archi- and indirectly upon public appreciation of architecture. 
tectural tradition and ours. Over the last thirty years or so, every ~ This has not happened in England. Before the war we had r 
country in Europe except England has produced one or two architects _ tects of comparable impor rtance. We had a number of Fife mea 
whose work has been of international importance. Men like Aalto or ‘their opportunities were few and small and they never acne 
Asplund, working on the fringe of Europe—in Scandinavia—have considerable reputation. Thus there was no one here to speak author 
produced buildings which have been just as important to architects in  tatively for a contemporary architecture, no one to whom the young 
New York as in Helsinki. Le Corbusier has so widely disseminated him- men could look for inspiration and support, no one to represent 1 
self (and in so many ways) that the Maison d’Habitation is at Rio as well | movement at high level. The work which was done in ‘England: 
as at Marseilles. In Holland the work of J. J. P. Oud and Dudok in the _ the war has not had much effect or influence upon the younger pos 
*twenties and ‘thirties comes to mind. In America, while Frank Lloyd architects. I know no students today who | go to look ‘say; 
Wright rules the prairies, the eastern foreground is filled with the great buildings, good as shy. are. We had no. na 
German expatriates, Walter Gropius and Mies van der Rohe. == ——~-have none. etal 5 tat ae 
‘The work of all these men has been absorbed, admired, and imitated Present-day German architects certainly do 
by three generations, and it has been a hard job to keep up with them. I suppose there is no country in recent times t 
The prestige and authority of the masters has made it easier for younger ees cueandinn sae sae ane 
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good work since. I mean, for instance, the cult 
of regional ‘materials and forms coming from 
Scandinavia. I use the word ‘classic’ after 
some hesitation, as it is an unusual word to 
apply to architecture today. By it I mean that 
no adventitious elements or allusions can be 
introduced into a design. It is only legitimate 
to express in any building what is necessary 
for its total performance. The architect must 
work strictly within the discipline imposed by 
the conditions he finds—use, site, structure, 
purpose—and no theme which is irrelevant can 
be introduced. 

There is a historical section in this exhibi- 
tion, but it is too small in scope to enable one 
to analyse the elements of German architecture 
at this time. So I had better attempt one my- 
self. There was a consistent attempt at the 
expression of the structural components. The 
frame was allowed to produce a simple pattern 
or is suppressed behind a curtain wall. Concrete 
was always preferred to steel because of its 

a vigorous accent. Incidentally, even as far back 
Concert Hall of the Academy of Music, Berlin. Architect: Pau] G. R. Baumgarten as 1928 Gropius used this technique of the 


can see the results of their legacy at this exhibition. It 
is well worth visiting to find out what effect this heritage 
from the “twenties and "thirties has had upon the new 
German generation. This is perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the exhibition, even more than the intrinsic 
merit of the buildings selected for the show. At least 
the present-day German architects know that Hitler is 
dead. They are not looking over their shoulders wonder- 
ing if their architecture is going to compromise them 
with the party. The folksy cottages, Second Empire 
heroics are as dead as, one hopes, the nazi philosophies 
and the Gestapo. 

No. country has been as important as Germany in the 
evolution of architecture in this century. It would have 
been possible in 1933 to assemble an exhibition of 
contemporary buildings at least as extensive as the 
present one but of far greater significance in relation 
to the work in other countries. I need only remind you 
of Poetzig, Scharoun, of Mendelsohn and Peter Meyers. 
So at that time, with Gropius, Mies van der Rohe hard 
at work, there seemed to be the prospect of the emer- 
gence of an absolutely contemporary style, classic in 
conception and detail, which might have prevented or 
modified the romanticism which has vitiated so much interior of the Catholic Parish Church of St. Albert, Saarbriicken. Architect: Gottfried Bohm 


curtain wall-in the workshop. block of’ the Bauhaus, I 
think it must be the first time it was used. 

In the big housing schemes which were a characteris- 
tic of the expansion of most German cities during the 
Weimar Republic, there was the same insistence upon 
positive geometry. The five- and seven-storey blocks 
were disposed on the sites so as to get the fullest 
advantage from aspect and orientation. Big, bold masses 
regularly spaced were set down and the results at 
Siemenstadt outside Berlin or at Frankfurt-am-Main 
certainly justified the courage of the designers. It is a 
method of lay-out as remote from the English concep- 
tion, in which the buildings are treated as elements in 
the landscape, as it is possible to imagine. In Germany, 
the buildings dominate; in England they hide coyly 
behind a wych elm. Windows, recesses, balconies, stair- 
cases, were uncompromisingly handled to produce 
absolute patterns related to the block as a whole rather 
than to the individual living unit as in England. 

The housing which was carried out by Ernst May 
in Frankfurt before the war makes an interesting com- 
parison with some of that now being built in the same 
town. When I looked at these new buildings first of 


Exhibition Hall at the Horticultural Show, Stuttgart, 1951, Architects: Hermann Mattern with all, I thought they must be by him, for it is the same 


Helmut Weber and the Municipal Building Department of Stuttgart 


; : s Hilustrations from the exhibition ‘ German Architecture Today’ approach. Few of the blocks shown express the 


in height, ee the 1 recess is related to the heig ¥ 
whole rather than to the individual flats behind. It is a kind of Pal- 
_ Jadianism which makes no compromise with the individual. It is more — 


¢ height of the building as 


than human in scale. At the opposite pole in those days were the 


Formalists and Expressionists. Their attitude towards design produced, 


for instance, the puddingy Potsdam tower. It is evident not only in the 


conception of building as something to be moulded into shapes and 
patterns finds a strong counterpart in some of the work today. It was 
less disciplined and perhaps over-emphasised in the hands of Mendel- 
-sohn than in the new cinemas of Paul Bode in Cassel and Mannheim. 

It is particularly noticeable in some of the office blocks where there 


- work of Mendelsohn but in Poelzig and others as well. This plastic 


_ aesthetic basis. There are no large plans, oat on every pitta fire 


is a strident contrast of horizontal and vertical accents. These are not 


the only influences at work in Germany today. The German occupation 


_ of Denmark lasted a long time, as Kraemer’s radio building and Peter 
-Hubotter’s houses will show. Both are in Hanover. : 


enough. I was anxious to know more about the ‘precast co} 


g, 
informed public appreciation. The ae sometimes, but no 
describes in general terms ‘the kind of construc b 


construction which has been used in so many flats, but 1 
of the exhibition seemed to have selected their buildings only 


small block plan for which a magnifying glass would be useful. TI 
presentation is a little dull and will not bear comparison with | > gaiet 
and insouciance of the Danish exhibition held previously. But perhay 
that is as well; for this exhibition is rather earnest, almost solemn. Or 
feels, in the rather high room of the R.I.B.A., the mutter of aspiration 
Is it to signify that the German architects are once again hee in d 


’ architectural sense? 


‘Little Use of Colour 


good, the units of the structural frame are clearly expressed. Concrete is 


used more commonly than steel for framed buildings. A secondary 


surface pattern is obtained by solid infilling. This pattern is generally 
bold and positive, heavily accentuated rather than inflected. At times 
it is a little obvious. The Chamber of Industry at Stuttgart is an 


_ imstance where the concrete frame is cleverly used to emphasise the 


falling contours of the site. The colours in this building—I speak from 
observation—are timid and. academic, derived only from natural 


materials. Colour is not yet much used. Another building depending 


entirely upon a well-proportioned frame is the very elegant and assured 
Academy of Music in Berlin. It is by Dr. Baumgarten. There is a small 


tremendously. The exterior is frankly a demonstration of concrete posts 
and arches with rather coarse profiles. It is almost a constructivist 
design externally and not very successful. Internally, however, the little 
church is delightful. A circle of concrete posts supports the central 


_ opening of a dome which is canted so that its lower edge is towards 


the altar and its upper towards the congregation. The posts supporting 


it are therefore of different and directional height. The light from the 
_ Jantern strikes beautifully through and emphasises the s 
_ the circular columns and the unusual shape of the concrete dome. It isa 


derness of 
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church by Gottfried Bohm at Saarbriicken which interested me 


_ most sophisticated interior, surprising, as it were, a Byzantine form with 


a modern technique. 

The exhibition has been arranged according to the type of building, 
__ houses, flats, churches, and so on. The English visitor, unfamiliar with 
_ the swarming activity of the German building industry in the last few 


years, will be surprised at the range of buildings which have sprung up © 


at a time of acute housing shortage. Equally the strong regional differ- 


- The exhibition makes an interesting comparison between ‘Getw: 
However, in the best examples. in the show, and some are depressingly 


architecture and our own. As J. L. Martin said in his talk a few wee! 
ago*, there is an architectural prose which must depend for its clari 


-upon the right use of architectural elements. In Germany ‘today tk 


architecture is still eclectic, with too many new words, exciting an 


relevant in the work of the masters, but whose meaning is not accurate 


known. Just as there are ‘ O.K.’ words, there are O.K. features—suc 
as the curtain wall at present. In England before the war we stutter 
rather than spoke, but the work was seldom grandiose or pretentiou 
When the war was over the younger men were obliged to think o 
afresh for themselves the ‘meaning of the elements they used. We di 


not do so in formal terms, for that is not our nature, but have dot 


so in terms of people, the purpose and use of buildings, and of stru 
tural techniques which could be erected and handled easily. So we hax 
the beginnings of an architecture in this country, human in scale ar 
intention and coming easily to hand, as it were. In this it is ; 
traditional as, say, Exeter cathedral. To continue Martin’s analog) 
it is a prose style in a conversational key and it has already produce 
among other things the Pimlico Housing Scheme, as well as a numb 
of efficient and often elegant schools. Nothing very important in achieve 
ment, perhaps, but rich in promise. The post-war architects in th 
country have been largely a new generation and are beginning to fin 
a way to the right use of language. In Germany, judging by th 
exhibition, there were too many tongues to be assimilated quickly. — 

All the same, some of these buildings are very good indeed, and 
should, feel happier about the comparison if I had not seen som 


' positively atrocious. designs for our biies an Ra i Tea koe 


ences between, say, Hamburg and Stuttgart, which were always a 


_ feature of pre-Hitler German architecture, still appear. The block of 


- flats at Hamburg, originally planned for the British Occupation Forces, 


_ is heavier in scale and in the recessions and depths of its planes than 


those in Stuttgart. Indeed, it recalls the flats built in Hamburg a Karl 


= Schindler in the late ’twenties and “thirties. 


( Pheatres and Concert Halls 
One of the most successful sections is that devoted to theatres and 
concert halls. Obviously in the terms of an exhibition like this it is 


“impossible to give any real impression of schools and housing. The 
interiors of one or two of the- concert halls used for broadcasting are 


particularly good—for instance, the one in Hanover. There is nothing in 
the exhibition the size of the Festival Hall. Effect is gained by pre- 
cision of design. Fhe acoustic conditions naturally produce interesting 
shapes, and the acoustic materials are so well disposed that they form 
a rich and satisfying interior. I hope our new radio buildings will be 
as good. 


The exhibition seems a ately representative one and inside my ~ 


limited personal knowledge I can think of nothing that has been 
omitted. There were some interesting exhibition buildings at Stuttgart, 
designed by Weber, and though these are represented the presentation 


_ is inadequate. The. structure of this building of welded steel is par- 


ticularly graceful and many would have been interested in some 


ie detailed photographs or drawings. “e ie 


a! ¥ 


Priest and Peasant _ 


wit 
You are ill, Fievies. ill in mind. re aa 

' An old canker, to your kind pe ye 

Peculiar, has laid -wante ieee on “So apa 

Potential richness in delight = | ~§ 

And beauty; and your body grows Bere a ae 


Awry like an old thorn for lack — 
Of th the soil’s depth; and sickness there 
Uncurls slowly its small tongues 
Of fungus that shall, chic Seeing: droll eS oi 
And choke you, while your Bs thin eaves 3 a 


ak, In the wet fields, and suffer pain 
And loneliness, as a tree takes ~ 
The night’s darkness, the day’s pag: 
While I watch you, and pray for you: 
And so increase my small store — ee 
Of credit in the bank of God, ite a 
Whe scelgic eotfec sid sis gual pa nt ys 
And touches you with the sun’s ray, — rr oy = 
That heals not, yet blinds my eyes» © 
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ALKING down the Boulevard des Italiens or the Boule- 
vard du Montparnasse in Paris, the stranger cannot fail to 
be struck by an extraordinary sight: the sidewalks are 
strewn with clusters of pedestrians who stand there, silent, 
entranced, their heads cocked and sometimes swaying gently, like 
- snakes under the spell of a snake-charmer. : 
_ That is precisely what they are. In the midst of the hypnotised 
circle stands the enchanter, a man of unassuming appearance, to say 
the least, often a tattered figure: the camelot. He is trying to sell 
something. You can see it lurking in the shape of a knife-sharpener, 
a stain-remover, or a charm-bracelet from within a half-opened suit- 
case. But the camelozt will not bring it out—not yet. He knows that 
no audience is more suspicious, more re- 
luctant to reach for the purse, than a 
_ crowd of Parisian badauds. If he were to 
say: ‘This is what I am offering you’, 
they would disperse at once like a flock of 
birds.scared by a sudden gesture. He must 
soothe them, lull their wits into such deep 
sleep that they end by thinking that he is 
doing them an extreme favour in letting 
- them buy what is hidden in the suitcase. 
To this end, he performs a number of 
acts perfectly unrelated to his final pur- 
pose: he pulls rabbits out of a top-hart, 
he volatilises eggs. But above all, he talks: 
there lies the secret of his hypnotic power. 
Little does it matter that we seldom 
manage to follow what he is saying: it is 
the weaver’s skill we admire, not the 
quality of the yarn that he uses. His inter- 
minable, finely spun web of words makes 
our distrust disappear as thoroughly as the 
ace of spades with which his fingers were 
toying a moment ago. Thereby he gives us 
the ultimate illustration of a phenomenon 
which one member of that profession sum- 
marised when, pointing to his tongue, he 
said to me: ‘In France, this is what 
counts! ’ é 
Certainly, the French show a remark- 
able propensity for bursting into speech at 
the slightest provocation. Ask a French- 
man for directions in the street: at once, one or several of his country- 
men will close in and begin to discuss the question animatedly. From 
there, they will pass to other topics, such as the weather or politics. As 
for your original query, it has been completely forgotten—and so have 
you, for that matter. You have merely provided them with the necesary 
- pretext for the display of eloquence. Similarly, the camelot devotes 
only a small fraction of his time to the actual business of selling his 
wares. ‘He knows that his audience wants to hear him talk and that, 
in the end, they will buy his gadget not because they are convinced 
_ of its usefulness (repeated-experience has taught them that it will never 
_ work in their own hands), but im order to reward him for his eloquence. 


Just about anything will do to provide the indispensable pretext. 


- You are almost led to believe that banquets, weddings, and political 
_ debates were invented to allow everyone, from mayors and senators 
- to the plain citizen, to offer toasts and deliver speeches. I sometimes 
suspect that French drivers deliberately provoke collisions for the 
_ exquisite pleasure of jumping out of their cars and starting to hurl 
_ invective at each other. Traffic is blocked, but no one minds, for at 
‘once an appreciative crowd gathers to follow the verbal duel and count 
‘the blows. The ease with which the pretext may be transcended is 
ten Dp 


= * 


ng to the outsider. When one of the tenors of the Bar 
‘make an appearance, people jam the court-house, almost 
; e fact d at, behind his performance, behind the pointing 
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The Noble Art of Hawking 


Bay Sarl | By PIERRE SCHNEIDER 


of fingers and the waving of sleeves (precisely the same devices as 
those used by the camelot), a man’s life is at stake. Sometimes, the 
pretext may disappear altogether. For years there used to be a 
hawker on the boulevards whose merchandise was his muscles: he 
would, so he,explained, break the granite block which lay before him 
in two with a single blow of his hand. No one ever saw him hit the 
stone. He simply went on saying, in a thousand variations, that he 
would do so the next minute. But nobody ever’ thought of calling his 
bluff. After all, of what value is a broken stone in comparison with 
an unbroken discourse? 

The French, and more generally the Latin people, regard words as 
the highest of human achievements. In the beginning was the Word, 
says the Bible: if we had no other clue, 
this one alone would be enough to prove 
that the Gospel was written on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. To the French 
mind, man is a talking animal. French, I 
believe, has more terms describing the 
activity of speech than any other language. 
Mastery of language is regarded as the 
summum bonum. It is revealing that the 
final and crowning year of a Frenchman’s 
secondary education is called Ja rhétorigue. 
For him, the Word has dominance and 
precedence over the Thing, that is over the 
meaning which it contains or the object 
which it designates. But the Word not only 
precedes, it actually creates the Thing. 
Let us utter it boldly: the meaning will 
follow—coagulate, so to say, and crystal- 
lise around it. André Gide gives a fine 
example of this belief when, in his fournal, 
he justifies the use of a vague term such 
as soul: we cannot define it, but we would 
be wrong to discard it because, in so doing, 
we would reduce a whole area of our being 
to silence and therefore to inexistence. 

In short, the French are Platonists at 
heart. To them, passing from the Word 
to the Thing signified implies a degrada- 
tion, as when, in the Platonic system, we 
pass from the general, the Form or Idea, 
to the particular.-As a result, he will try 
to delay this passage as long as possible. As Huysmans put it: 
‘The core of human wisdom consists in dragging things out—in 
saying no and then, as late as possible, yes’. No one is -more 
imbued with this wisdom than the camelot, the mercantile part of 
whose work seldom appears as more than a vestigial survival. Indeed, 
it might well disappear entirely without causing serious damage. 
One of the most prosperous camelots in Paris, for many vears, was a 
fellow named Buisson, who had given up selling altogether. No one 
knew what he was talking about, nor why, but everyone was fascinated 
and everyone gave. He lived literally on words. He limited himself to 
reality undegraded. He was a living symbol of the chief aspiration of 
the French spirit, an aspiration no less evident in France’s literature 
of the last hundred years: to transmute the base stuff of the worid by 
means of what Rimbaud called an alchimie du verbe. 

Anglo-Saxons are bound to be shocked by this attitude. Their induc- 
tive empiricism stands in stark contrast to the deductive verbalism of 
the Latins. To them, the Thing precedes the Word—the latter being 
but a feeble, inexact, and on the whole rather contemptible, approxima- 
tion of the former. The French would affirm: a rose by any other 
name is not a rose. And to the Anglo-Saxon’s question, ‘ What’s in a 
name? ’, he would reply categorically: ‘ Everything *. Significantly, the 
very term ‘semantics’ is almost unknown to him, whereas every 

(continued on page 389) 
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NEWS DIARY 
Pebhiary 23-—March 1 


Wednesday, February 23 

French National Assembly confirms 
M. Faure as. Prime Minister by a 
majority of 159 votes 

Representatives of the south-east Asian 
treaty: powers open their conference in 
Bangkok 

The Army Estimates show a reduction of 
£73,000,000 as compared with last 
financial year 


Thursday, February 24 


The Bank rate is increased from 34 to 44 
per cent.; the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announces restrictions on hire 
purchase 

House of Commons debates monopolies 
and price rings 


New snowstorms sweep the country and 
block seventy main roads 


Friday, February 25 


A meeting of the sub-committee of the 
United Nations Disarmament Commis- 
sion opens in London 


Sir Anthony Eden says that the Bangkok 


conference, which closed after three 
days, has done useful work 
H.M. the Queen appoints Dr. Albert 


Schweitzer an honorary member of the 
Order of Merit 


Saturday, February 26 
A general election is held in Malta 


Princess Margaret arrives in the Bahamas 
on the last stage of her tour of the 
Caribbean 


Heavy floods cause loss of life and much 
damage in New South Wales 


Sunday, February 27 


The Lower House of the Federal German 
Parliament approves the Paris Agree- 
ments 


Sir Anthony Eden attends a conference of 
British -Governors and High Commis- 
sioners in Singapore 


Monday, February 28 


Herr Bluecher, German deputy Chancellor 
and leader of the Free Democrats, offers 
his resignation because of differences in 
his party over the Saar 


More changes are announced in the Soviet 
Government. Mr. Mikoyan, formerly 
Minister of Trade, is promoted 


Rate of interest on loans to local authorities 
is increased 


Tuesday, March 1 


Sir Winston Churchill opens debate on 
defence : 


U.N. observers publish statement on 
responsibility for clash between Israelis 
and Egyptians near Gaza 


Floods threaten more Australian towns 
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Princess ‘Margaret riding down the Rio 
Grande on a raft during her visit to 
Jamaica last week. With the Princess is 
Lady Foot, the wife: of the Governor. 
Her Royal Highness. ended her month’s 
tour of the West Indies by visiting the 
Bahamas this week; she arrives back in 
London today 


M. Paul Claudel, the French writer, 


poet, and diplomat, who died on 
February 23 in Paris, aged eighty-six. 
He was among the best known Roman 
Catholic writers in’ France and much of 
his work had a religious theme. A 
member of the French Academy, he was 
awarded the Grand Cross of_the Legion 
of Honour for his services to French 
literature. Although he will be chiefly 
remembered for. his literary work, 
Claudel had a distinguished careef in 
the French diplomatic service and. held 
the posts of Ambassador to Japan, the 
United States, and Belgium. A state 
funeral took place at Notre Dame 


Men trying to dig their way, in a blizzard, to a lorry which hac 
the main Manchester-Burnley road last week; int spite of snowplot 
the weekend, Aircraft continued to drop fodder to starving livesto 
3 had no quarrel wie the we: 

ee 
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A photograph from New South Wales, Australia, where, last 

weekend, vast areas were devastated by the worst floods in the 

history of the province: the submerged railway station at West 
Maitland; the cars in the foreground are on a high ramp 


Faure (Radical), left, who 
. Mendés-France as Prime 
France, photographed with 
Coty, the President, on 
5, after M. Faure had pre- 
ew Cabinet. Until M. Faure’s 
ance had been without a 
nt for nearly three weeks 


a cae 


One of the treasures in the exhibition of the 

Arts of the T’ang Dymasty, at the Arts 

Council Gallery, St. James’s Square, Lon- 

don: a glazed pottery statuette of a camel, 

the saddle-cloth splashed with orange and 

green. The exhibition is organised by the 
Oriental Ceramic Society 


‘The Prime Minister eaicitiog the House 
of Commons’: a drawing by Edward 
Ardizzone which was presented to Sir 
Winston Churchill on February 28 as a 
birthday gift from the members of the 
parliamentary press gallery 


all night in a snowdrift on 
a roads were still blocked at 


lar bear at the London Zoo _ France scoring the winning try in the rugby match against England at Twickenham 


last Saturday. France won by sixteen points to nine 


By THE ARCHBISHOP or YORK = i 
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ISCIPLINE in a free country is never very popular, for 
its citizens ask for as much freedom as possible, and 
discipline is only accepted as a necessary condition of com- 


munity life which would be impossible if every citizen were _ 


¥ a ee to himself and did exactly what he liked without regard to the 
wishes and rights of others. But discipline is easy, compared with self- 
; discipline, for this is the voluntary acceptance of a rule of life, and 
_ obedience to it is not enforced by any dictator or judge but by the 
_. individual himself, and the penalty for disobedience is not imprison- 
ment or death, but the invisible scourging of conscience and the pain 
_ of humilation and failure. 
Many, indeed, challenge the value of self-discipline; they regard it 
as the unnatural and harmful suppression of instincts and impulses 
_ which should be given free play; to suppress them, they argue, is 
_ dangerous and may lead to a thwarted life, to a sense of frustration, 
- -and to nervous breakdowns. Self-expression and not self-discipline, 
_ they say, should be the guiding principle of conduct, and man’s true 
__ development depends upon his following with little restraint his 
_ instincts and impulses, for only so will he realise his true self. 


Conquest of the Lower Self > 
z _ But this a question-begging term, for what is a man’s true self? 
- Within each of us there are several selves struggling for the mastery. 
SA well-known painter, criticised for his portrait of Archbishop Lang, 
_ replied,” “I see seven Archbishops; which of them am I to paint?’ 
_ Within all of us there are many selves—pride, sensuality, ambition, 
ach trying to elbow out of the way the others; but there is also the 
_ self which God has in His mind of what He intends each of us to be. 
i OF this we sometimes get glimpses, and, as in a mirror, we occasionally 
se what God meant us to be, but this vision can be quickly over- 
‘clouded and obscured by the phantom images of the lower selves. It is 
only by self-discipline that the true man is formed. But suppression of 
the evil within us is a painful process. St. Paul described it as agonising, 
like the terrible long-drawn death by crucifixion. But the true self will 
: have no chance unless the lower is brought by discipline into 
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subjection. 
a ‘Many of you know the story of Peer Gynt, the man who was deter- 
_ mined to be at all costs himself, to allow nothing, neither-mercy, nor 
_ truth, nor justice, to stand in the way. At the end of an unscrupulous 
_ career, as he returns home a ruined man, he is met by a sinister button- 
= ~ moulder who has been ordered by the Master to melt Gynt in his ladle 


as useless metal, for he has no self worth preserving; vehemently Gynt — 


__ protests that all his life he has been himself, that this has been his one 
aim, and his motto has been, ‘ To thyself be enough’. If he has not 
‘2 been himself, he cries, ‘ what can being oneself mean?’ And the stern 
answer comes, ‘To be oneself is: to slay oneself’. It is only by self- 
& discipline that we can slay the lower self and be the true self which 
God intended for us. 
5 - But this discipline is not merely negative, with the purpose ‘of over- 
coming what is evil and degrading; it has its positive side, for it is 
- end to develop and strengthen all the best in the individual. Every 
century has had men and women who at one time showed great promise, 
but who came to grief through lack of self-control: their good qualities 
.. are now forgotten, their sins only are remembered. On the other hand, 
__ there are many who are honoured as the saints, the statesmen, the 


; thinkers, the inventors who have brought fame to themselves and 
i tendered services to their generation. But to do so they had to practise 


oe and continual self-discipline; they had to surrender leisure for - 


ites hours of hard work and concentration; they had to refuse to follow 

_ the attractive by-ways of ease and pleasure, so that unrelentingly they 

_ might strive to reach the goal they had in mind. The influence they 

had on their contemporaries was acquired by the discipline which 

enabled them to make the fullest use of their talents. The dilettante 

darts here and there, often interesting, usually companionable and 

fe igenis, but making no strong impression on those he meets, and 
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there is nothing necessarily noble either in ascetism or in the choice of | 


called upon His disciples to follow Him, and warned them that in — 


of what we might be or do; or 


worse for his presence in it; popularity and ‘athe apes diferent, 
influence comes from those whose : characters have been Seeman and 
hasdenet ts ie ean et <a soot re 
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The Christian’s Motive = ie ‘ otis OA Saeeae 
But self-discipline is not only EE bys saints but sometimes. 
by the wicked, for men often deny themselves for the sake of ends 
which are evil. Both in Communist Russia and in Nazi there): 
were many who were ready to accept severe hardship. and to render — 
unquestioning obedience to the discipline imposed by dictator or party. —_— 
Tyrants often have denied themselves much to obtain power, and the = 
miser much to amass his hoard. Self-discipline i is not an end in itself; 


hardship. Their value must be judged by the end for which they were 
intended. Ascetism can be a form of exhibitionism practised to attract 
attention and admiration, but Christian self-discipline is a means to the 
highest end: to enable a man to serve God and His fellows more per- 
fectly, or, to use Christ’s words, to help him to love God and his neigh- 
bour. The motive for Christian discipline is the love of Christ, who — 
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following Him they must take up their cross; and the cross is not a 

pretty ornament, but hard and rough wood on ‘which men have died in 

agony. Christ led the way to the Cross, and those who would be His — 

disciples must walk with Him on the royal road of the Holy Cross. + 
Christianity often has been misrepresented by those who speak only — 

of the blessings it gives, and say nothing of the tremendous demands — 

it makes. It is not a religion of ‘ ‘Pleasant Sunday Afternoons ’, of pious 

and soothing platitudes, of gentle wishful thinking. It is hot, 28 EG 

heard it once described, ‘a jolly religion ’. It is a religion which makes 


_ unlimited demands; it offers no crown without the cross; it promises 


hope, peace, and joy only to those who are ready to make great sacrifices. 
It is a militant religion, and the soldier is useless without the training _ 
and discipline which will fit him to suffer hardship. ‘Take up thy 
cross” is the condition demanded of all in the army of Christ. 

But this is a hard condition, and without God’s help it is impossible 
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_ to fulfil it. For with discipline there must go prayer. How often a man ~ 
says, ‘Of course I can break away from this bad habit whenever 


I make up my mind to do so’, and he makes up his mind, and tohis 
astonishment finds he fails; he tries once more, and fails again. He = 
then discovers he must either in despair give up what seems to ee a 
hopeless task, or he must do what he should have done at the 
ask God for the } power to enable fim to do what he cannot: do by 
himself. : 2 - : ue 
Lenten Denial eS! 2 : 
Lent is intended to help in this discipline. It is a time when, by: 
prayer and denial, the Christian should strengthen and repair the ~ b: 
weak joints in his armour. At one time most Christians practised self- 
denial in Lent by reducing the amount of food to which they were 
accustomed. But two wars and prolonged rationing made many pee B ther 
up this special form of fastin . But there are other methods « aa 
discipline, quite as hard, and ceaiy valuable. For instance, it t 
harder to discipline our thoughts than our bodies. If we indulge it 
them they quickly carry us away into day-dreams of imaginary 
wallow in lusts from which 
body is restrained; or they simmer with hatred and envy; 
become a mere sleepy mooning, time which should | 
for better purposes. The. dincip ieee ee : 
especially in an age when ee pap cage ie stp 
the A cep 
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ion re is far better to have a few ne. practical resolutions 
hich can be kept, not indeed in your stride, but with some effort, 
a number of sweeping and unreal resolutions which soon 
you will give up as impractical. The simplicity of an act of self-denial 


prayer.—Home Service 


Soke not mean that it is can Deeks over the seemingly small 
things in life will help the individual to choose rightly in the hour 
when some great decision has to be made and to stand firm when the 
full brunt of the attack of evil has to be resisted. It is then that the true 
self will be revealed, fashioned and strengthened by discipline and 
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_ The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 


THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


The Germans in Search of Reunification 
_ Sir,—All students of contemporary political 
_ developments in Germany are indebted to Mr. 
_ Prittie’s broadcast published in THE~ LISTENER 

_ of February 24. I agree with his conclusion that 
the Soviet proposals of January 15 have made a 

- considerable impression on west German public 

- opinion. The question is whether these proposals 

_ are in fact the advance on previous Russian ideas 
which they seem to be. A close examination of 

_ them raises doubis. For example, it would seem 

at first glance that the Russians are now willing 

_ to accept international supervision of all German 
elections. An expert tells me that the word used 

_ for supervision, nablyudeniya, is ambiguous and 
could merely mean ‘ observation’. The Russians 

also demand electoral freedom ‘for democratic 
parties and organisations ’. This sounds all right 
until one remembers that the word democratic 

_ has a different meaning on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain to that used in our dictionaries. 

_ Furthermore, according to the Russian pro- 
posals ‘account would be taken’ of the electoral 
laws of both zones of Germany in drafting the 
all-German electoral law. If the laws of east 
Germany are to be taken account of, the outlook 
for a democratic election will be poor. 


Yours, etc., 
Headley STEPHEN KING-HALL 


Khrushchey and Soviet Agriculture 


Sir,—On a subject so important as Soviet 
agriculture the B.B.C. should check its facts. 
* Agricultural Correspondent” does not sign his 
name, but I hope that~he can defend his 
talk, which appears to be full of errors and 
omissions. 
In stating milk output, he is apparently 
unable to distinguish between a gallon and a 
. I thought at first that this might 
_be a slip, but the same error appears three times 
in his text. He even uses the word ‘ gallon’ in 
what purports to be a verbatim extract from 
Khrushchev’s speech. To quote a figure of 
acco ‘gallons’ gives the impression that the 
: Russian cow is very high-yielding, 
se far the real figure (240 gallons) makes it 
“about the lowest-yielding cow in Europe. 
“Britain’s National Herd Competition during 
the war’, he thinks, will provide a parallel 
- whereby greatly increased milk yields can be 
_ obtained ‘through better feeding and manage- 
ment’ because ‘the old standard was so very 


low’. The average British cow produced 542. 


_ gallons per year before the war; but during the 

Bete ee Tes (inevitably) fell, to 459 gallons 

1941-2. ‘Herd competitions’ and the like 

speobexisate for the lack of fodder and 
d labour. - 


- population is now substantially less than it was 


in 1928, or even in 1913. 

Soviet agriculture, he says, ‘has reached a 
normal stage in the development of any agri- 
culture’. The truth is, that Russian agriculture 
had reached a normal stage of development, by 
eastern European standards, in 1913, and that 
since then misgovernment has checked its 
growth. ‘Produce available for distribution 
goes into a central fund “—this is his curious 
euphemism for a system whereby grasping 
tyramts seize the larger part of the peasant’s 
output, at a nominal valuation, and are con- 
stantly threatening to take more; and then we 
wonder why Soviet agriculture is unprogressive. 
We might as well ask why agriculture did not 
progress under the Ottoman Empire. 

* Agricultural Correspondent ” describes 
Soviet agriculture as ‘virgin’ and as ‘ vastly 
potential’ (a curious neologism). The pro- 
jects for new development in Kazakhstan 
and neighbourhood are however in an area 
which, as any good climatic atlas will show, 
is unlikely in most years to enjoy sufficient 
rainfall to yield a crop. The whole thing 
appears to be a gamble, designed to distract 
attention, both internally and externally, from 
the abject failure of collective farming. So far 
these tactics of distraction have apparently 
been successful. 

The ‘virgin’ lands which really could be 
developed in Soviet territory are the cold-climate 
lands further north. These would yield live- 
stock rather than grain, but could only be 
settled by an individual peasantry, not by col- 
lective farms. Perhaps this is why they have 
not been developed. 

Incidentally, if ‘ Agricultural Correspondent’ 
is familiar with Russian statistics, can he give 
us the evidence for his statement that Soviet 
population is increasing at the rate of 3,000,000 
per year? Stalin used to make a similar claim 
during the nineteen-thirties, and a whole Census 
had to be suppressed in an attempt to cover up 
his error. And can he tellus what the Soviet 
population is now?—Yours, etc., 

Oxford COLIN CLARK 


[We have shown Mr. Clark’s letter to the broad- 
caster, who writes: 

Mr. Clark’s familiarity with statistics has cer- 
tainly revealed an unfortunate error in your. printed 
version of my broadcast, for which I would like 
to apologise to your readers and to him. He will 
appreciate that I did not confuse gallons with kilc- 
grammes but misquoted pounds as gallons and 
allowed the mistake to be repeated in_ print. 
Khrushchev of course quoted kilogrammes. It is, I 
find, sensible in broadcasting in English to translate 
metric equivalents. 

The agricultural grounds of Mr. Clark’s criticism 
I am afraid leave me less penitent. I was actually 
referring to our war-time increase in milk produc- 
tion under campaign conditions similar to the 
present Russian drive. I made no comparison with 
pre- and early war-time figures because before im- 

virtually ceased no effective comparison 


; existed. If I spoke about the scope for an initial 


_. improvement in milk yields it is precisely because, 
- jike Mr. Clark, I know the Russian level is very 


head of the. tow. 
Pee a) 


To claim that Russian agriculture ‘has reached 
a normal stage in the development of any agricul- 
ture’, that it is ‘virgin’, and ‘vastly potential’ 
is all surely consistent. Mr. Clark well knows that 
the closer settlement of new lands releases their 
potential. Neither I nor Khrushchev said Kazakh- 
stan would grow a good crop. Khrushchev said it 
would produce fine wool, and Mr. Clark lived in 
Australia long enough to know that Merino sheep 
will exist in areas of exceedingly low rainfall. 

I agree that the cold climate lands might support 
a peasant society if ‘ distributist’ policies could co- 
exist with ‘collectivist’, but since they cannot I 
thought I was making this point that proprietorship 
was favourable to livestock farming, It does not, 
however, alter the fact that former nomadic areas 
of low rainfall would also support an improved 
pastoral economy. 

My evidence for the 3,000,000 increase in popu- 
lation was based on Khrushchev’s own argument. I 
neither know nor care in this context what is the 
actual truth. I was actually quoting one of 
Khrushchev’s six reasons why agriculture was fail- 
ing the Soviet economy at the present time.] 


Chureh and State 


Sir,—In a talk in the series on ‘ Church and 
State’, Mr. Noel Annan says ‘ Political solutions 
accept men as they are, and are more ready than 
churches to take account of their weaknesses or 
sometimes to trust in their goodness’. This 
statement I find astounding. The ‘ dernocratic’ 
secular State is based on a fundamental error 
—the perfectibility by secular means of human 
nature and society. The Christian Church 
teaches that men are by nature corrupted by 
original sin and need redemption from outside 
themselves. It is not the Church but the State 
which refuses to take account of man’s weak- 
ness and accept him as he is.—Yours, etc., 

Sheepscombe P. D. ALLUM 


‘The Mint’ by T. E. Lawrence 


Sir,—It was a pleasure to read in your 
columns Mr. E. M. Forster’s illuminating com- 
ments on T. E. Lawrence. But why should he 
refer to the present controversy or to some 
aspects of it as a press stunt? When I first 
heard the word stunt fifty years ago it was used 
by American music-hall performers for an act. 
Today, with a meaning widened by time, it 
usually refers to vamped-up; frivolous, and 
grotesque performances of various kinds. I have 
seen nothing vamped-up, frivolous, or grotesque 
in the recent press articles about Lawrence. On 
the contrary. after being so fiercely attacked in 
Mr. Aldington’s book, he comes out of the press 
discussion not further belittled but very largely 
honoured, vindicated, and sympathised with, on 
grounds which may well be described as fair 
comment on matters of public importance. 

Yours, etc., 


Leeds LINTON ANDREWS 


‘ Aboriginal Painting from Arnhem Land’ 

Sir,—By indulging in the malpractice of in- 
complete quotation, the reviewer of the Unesco 
volume on Aboriginal Paintings from Arnhem 
Land attributes to mé an ‘astounding state- 
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ism ?’—I ‘declines to oe your readers with 

ae mentary clarification of terms. such con- 
perhaps too i. fused. thinking demands, 

it would not (3) Mr. 

logical literature % _ Suggest that the majority of English critics show 

‘realist’ bias because ‘several books have 

"appeared about Klee’ and one entitled ‘ Nine 

» I was commenting upon 

“s hetiah nt critics whose work appears most 

Bitnstantly in the press’ and mot upon those 

- who write books—especially when they are con- 

tinental authors ye but one of the recent books 

_ to appear here on Klee were translations from the 

ve aa SEs? pee German). As for the ‘Nine Abstract Artists ’"— 

1e nineteenth century __ they recently held a show at the Redfern Gallery. 

epoch. __ Mr. Rosenbaum might go and look at the press- 

las: Ancient Hunters and cuttings there. He might then get an inkling 

a 1 Representatives, 1924. of what one means when one says that the 

- S75 Oe4 sat an anthropologist and am always - majority of English art-columnists (as they 

glad to defer to their more exact knowledge of | might be called) are not apparently willing to 


too likely to ia a nite 
srefore, first direct our atten- — 


: tural problems. In return, I would expect . deal intelligently with abstract art. 
“the anthropologist | to be less assured in his dis- Finally, may I say that I am not concerned 
missal_ of works of art, whether ‘ ‘Prehistoric ’ or to boost non-figurative art as such. I am myself 
ee mntemporary, a ‘naive’ or ‘incompetent ’. 3 i ae figurative painter. I am concerned to draw 
e Yours, StGre attention to what appears to be a powerful cam- 
HERBERT READS a _paign by some critics to ignore abstract and non- 
~_Agurative art and exalt ‘ realist ’—Yours, etc., 
_ London, Wal PATRICK Pe 
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The Coarbel. Exhibition in Paris ee “9 
Sir, —Mr. Alan Clutton-Brock i ignores all the a 

= in my letter but one: he. Tow says = hos arly Ghuareties in Tesi east Turkey 

cannot be right in asserting that ‘no abstract Sir.—Mr. M. R. E. Gough’s talk has given 

_ or non-figurative painter in Paris would dream > an interesting opportunity to discuss the question 

_ of sending in to the Salon de la Jeune Peinture’ of the probable origin of early Christian art. I 

because . . . M. Paul Rebeyrolle, the Vice- -am deeply gratified to read Professor J. M. C. 

; ‘President of that salon, has informed him that, Toynbee’s lucid account of her research. I agree 

‘until recently” (my italics) they reserved a room with her that I might have overstated my case 

3 Pror-pbstract or non-figurative works. That was to a certain extent but I feel that my overstate- 

4 very considerate of M. Rebeyrolle. But since the ments are easily balanced with the beautiful 

Purpose | of his” Salon is to Provide a rallying” - understatement she made when she said: 

_ ground for what ‘realist’ painting may existin  — [tj is, indeed, likely that the Christian borrowing 
‘ Paris today, it can well be imagined what calibre was sometimes suggested and encouraged by 
7 of abstract painter might avail himself of such earlier Jewish borrowing from pagan picture- 

“a strange opportunity when older, larger, and ~ language. . 

"more congenial Salons_ (such as the Réalitées To me, the idea of a church erected in a 
_ Nouvelles — and ‘the Salon de Mai—which I - pagan temple appears a profanation of the teach- 
named in my letter) are ready to welcome him. ing of the Holy Law and I cannot believe that 

. In any case since, by Mr. Clutton-Brock’s own ‘such experiments would have been allowed by 
admission, this room in the Salon de la Jeune — early Christian thinkers, without considerable 

 Peinture is no longer open to abstract artists, it modifications. After all, many of their parents 

is ¢ ear pats hey would be silly even to dream — were still Jews of the old traditions, and pagan- 

) it. Mr. Clutton-Brock appearas _ ism, the religion of the common man-made-god 
was their greatest enemy. I certainly realise that 
in os aay appears to have succeeded * _ the ideas of Hellenism helped to form the new 
stence of an ‘abstract room’ feligion of fulfilment but there is little doubt 
realist” “Salon;: and pon no-— that early Christianity still looked with greater 

___ interest to its most important source of thought 
—the Bible. ~__ 

Professor C. H. Dodd, Cambridge, expressed 
this feeling in some very clear words: 

ever: a 3 am not surprised at _the eee. It -is: certainly true that Greek and Hebrew 

nposition of our own Young Con- ways of thought were so reconciled in early Chris- 

“area ‘because, as I said - Be _tianity that something genuinely new emerged, in 

its ari and ‘Should | be, which each tradition found fulfilment. The two 

~ strains remain in Christian thinking and must 

amiliar with ae Salon de Mai: a always remain while the Bible is its foundation; 

oss-section of French painting the tension can never be resolved by denying the 

lly in Paris. Thus it reaches ONE OF the other. It belongs to the genius of our 
| two. or three of his 


religion. 
instance, a memorial _ 


“not ee Mr. Julius fdgebaum has 
"letter. Someone must have told him 


Which picture-language did Justinian speak, 
ber in 1949) through — ‘the Emperor of Christianity in 527-567 p.Chr.n., 
Buffet and Minaux, when he had adorned Jerusalem with the Church 
g ve painters (Pignon, and the Convent of St. Mary on Mount Zion 
arieties of contemporary and when rebuilding S. Sophia Constantinople? 
x bot ft? (Manessier, © To quote Lethaby and Swainson: ~ __ 
iiesuene, Dey- —_—‘The idea of competition with Soloman’s 
Bh nh, pee SOUL EES a ‘ Temple and the Tabernacle would be sure to 


Rosenbaum says I am wrong to . 


ye Pp ) 

eh on entering the apg pit: 
_ expressed as early as the sixth century b 
pus, the | poet-bishop—who says: ‘Pr 
Temple of Solomon is now silenced, two shri 


Heaven, one the sacred Temple, the other the 


splendid fane of S. Sophia, the Vestibule of ‘the 


Divine Presence ’. 


I cannot conceive that contemporary archi eee 
tects, in the south of Justinian’s ait ’ Sa Ss 


dominion, should not have created their churches — 


in his picture-language. whe 
I never intended to touch on the origin of owe aes 
basilica; far wiser men than I haye debated 


the question for more than fifty years without 


coming to a decision on the problem. I only 
wrote of the holy contents of the basilica as | 
the wooden 

gallery of the women, fencing them off—in true | 


described by Mr. Gough: e.g., 


patriarchal law—from the teaching of the Holy = 


Script. 


I spoke, too, of the indivisible meaning of 
the word ‘bema’, the bema of the synagogue, — 


of the early church and of the mosque; the 
bema—which in its use in monotheistic cere- 
monials has nothing whatever to do with the 


platform in ancient Athenian assemblies, nor — 
with the pedestal which the mad pagan-emperor 


Caligula ordered the Jews to set up in the Holy 
Temple of Jerusalem for his statue in the year 


40. The bema of the three great religions is a 


raised dais on which a table is. placed for the 
reading of the scrolls of Law at the synagogue; 
of the weekly Holy Lesson at the church; and, 


finally, is the pulpit of the symbolic three steps — 


of the mosque from which the sermon is recited. 
_ Even the most enthusiastic classical archaeo- 


logist will not be able to suggest that art in its” 
various forms is the exclusive invention of the 


Greeks and the Romans. Indeed, craftsmen and 
artists created beautiful things long before them 
—in Greater Arabia and Syria. I found that even 
Homer, describing precious jewels, gold caskets, 


and expert hand weavers, had them come from 


the eastern Mediterranean. 


But was ‘there a Jewish art on which the © 


early Christians could base their new art for 
the new Church of the Fulfilment? Allow me 


to quote Franz Wickhoff (Die Wiener Genesis) 


as an unbiased witness: ; 2 


Though all the ancient art had been expurgated 
to its last fragments—by the synagogue which 


ruled for nearly a thousand years—the Bible still 
contains sufficient notes on it. The Book, the 
focal point of which forms the Sikes © Thou 
shalt not make thee a graven image . } .’, con- 
tains—in spite of the many revisions—still more 
notes on art than can be found in all the earlier 
ancient Greek literature, poetry and prose. .. . 
From all the sections of the Bible [the sections] 
older than the Babylonian captivity, sounds the 
beating of the hammer of the goldsmith, beating 
his precious metal into figures of which the gold- 
ivory statues of [the Greek artist] Phidias (S00 
a.Chr.n.) were very removed grandchildren. 


I must again ask Mr. Gough: how could 
be think that early Christian artists could 
sympathise entirely with the arts of the Greeks 
who built temples for common men-made-into- 
gods? How could they but create in the tradi- 
tions of the people of the Bible who originated 
the world picture of the one, ineffable God? 
Yours, etc., 


; Oxford HEINZ EDGAR KIEWE 


What It Means To Be French 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Coles (THE 
LISTENER, February 17) seems to believe in the 
existence of Breton nationalism, while saying 
at the same time that ‘ the majority of the Breton 
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*Oblomov’ 


She —In claiming that Rae ‘David Macaia 
<shack’s translation of Oblomov was the ‘ first full. 


‘and accurate version of the novel in English’ 
I had not overlooked the earlier translation by 
Natalie _ Duddington | to which Mr. Anthony 


“Dent refers in his letter of last week. Before 


_ reviewing» -Magarshack’s - translation I carefully 


“compared representative sections of both ver- ¢ 


‘sions with the original text. 


= Any translation of 500-odd Pages is. almost *- 
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al 
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‘English and emia eat Seen aseman-_ 


tic crisis that seems to have taken the place of 
the classic mystical crisis. The French simply - 
cannot understand the Anglo-Saxon’ s distrust of 
words. If an undergraduate from Oxford or 
Harvard | were to ask a student from the Sor- 
bonne, ‘ What i is the meaning of meaning? ’, the 
latter would just gape at him. Again, one might 
produce a hundred examples of this basic differ- 
ence. Perhaps the most remarkable. -one is this: a 
‘French lawyer ' wins his case in court by his 


: his by the unrhetorical brief which he sub- 
the judge beforehand. | 


> Atistotelians- -as the Latins are 


tion—and the best, for all: 
offered by Plato himself — 
the Renaissance by — 
ee ae: 
with which 


studied iby all educated Bretons. Iti is = 


ted, corrupted people is a life’s work, and — 
sene 


before the jury, the Anglo-Saxon lawyer — 


s. And this distinction already held true 


ies are parallel versions: + 
.  Duddington: . . 
vague dreaminess which showed that nothing 


— troubled or occupied him. 
- Magarshack: . . . with dark grey eyes, but with 


freely all over his face, fluttered about in his 


a eyes, reposed on his half-parted lips, concealed 


themselves in the furrows of his brow, and then 


: i = vanished completely—and it was at such moments 


that an expression of serene unconcern spread all 
_ over his face. 


= tt is obvious that these two passages cannot both 


be ‘faithful renderings of the same original, and | 


in fact comparison with Goncharov’s text shows 


that Magarshack is reasonably close, whereas _ 


Duddington is condensed and paraphrased out 
of all recognition. 

The following are some more examples of 
_ errors and omissions taken from pages sampled 
“throughout the book (page references are to the 
1929 edition of Duddington, published by Allen 


and Unwin). 


: Duddington (page 214): In the foreground 


of his dreams bea stood a woman—his wife, . 


on his mistr 
ox: hia garshack aués 201) [correctly] : There 
was always a woman in the foreground of his 
-- dreams, a woman who was his wife and sometimes 
—his mistress. 
(my italics) 
Duddington (page 308): did live so all their 
_ ~ lives 
Magarshack (page 288) [correctly]: 
though this was all that life meant. 


Other errors in Duddington, not found i in 
_ Magarshack, include: 
page 357: sat up quickly (for bysira ppucal 


nogi na pol); opening one of the books (for 
lec taal za knigi) 


_lived as 


‘(continued from page 381) 


“we use them. Now, said Plato and Cardano, the 
soul frees itself from the body under the loosen- 
. ing influence of the sun. In a cold climate, 
therefore, it remains frozen within its carnal 
_ prison. It liberates itself more and more easily as 
we move southward to warmer climates. On the 
equator, it ‘steams out’ so thoroughly that only 
the stupefied body remains (hence, no doubt, 
‘the expression évaporé which the French apply 
-to scatterbrains). If you admit that words are 
_ the temporary shape assumed by the soul as it 
evaporates—just as our breath becomes visible 
as it escapes from our mouths—you will under- 
stand why pubs in England, Belgium, or Holland 
are so grimly silent, whereas French cafés always 
hum with talk; and why, wherever you find 
yourself in the northern hemisphere, people be- 
: ae more and more glib as you move south- 


wre ‘this theory is eae. then our globe must be 
cooling down at an appalling rate. For even in 
France, the Word is beginning to give way to 
the Thing. On the boulevards, the camelot is 
being gradually ousted by the démonstrateur 
who, unlike his rival, is primarily a salesman. 
‘He has no need for rhetoric, because, as he says, 
_*his wares speak for themselves’. Not so those 
of the camelots, for what they sell is camelotte, 
_ which is a synonym for trash. So thet must 


instance of inaccuracy is. provided bys : 
of the second paragraph, of which the ~ 
~~ 308, 353, 357, 359, 402, and 522. There are. 


~<s . with -dark-grey eyes os 
7 aS strayed idly from the walls to the ceiling with a 


in é 
NER, Feb- 
ething we 
the a4, a total absence of any definite idea, any con- 
: _ centration, in his features. Thoughts promenaded — 


“I have listed do not exhaust all those which I 


algo many cases of uriwarranted interference 
with the Russian word order. The errors which 


found on the sampled pages and represent only — Teg 
a small ‘proportion of those. which would. be 
found if the-entire text were to be combed sys- — 
tematically. Many of these errors, taken in isola- _ 
tion, are only of minor significance. But why not 
translate accurately while one is about it? Mr. 
Magarshack (with one or two very small reser- 


vations) has shown that it is possible to do so 
and at the same time to’ produce a version 


stylistically superior to Duddington. I would 


not claim that Duddington is ‘ abridged’, as the 


omissions I have found have in no case exceeded 


a single sentence and I would admit that it 


compares well with other translations of the © 


‘same period, some of which are lamentably 


inaccurate. 

Unfortunately, reviewers of translations from 
Russian, in many cases through ignorance of 
the language, rarely consider these points. But I 
believe that in a translation of a book as im- 
portant as Oblomov only the best is good 
enough.—Yours, etc., 

Your REVIEWER 


PA Kite’ s Dinner’ 
Sir, ; : 

How darest thou, Sheila, unprovoked, 

Commit a metaphor? 

That sin the reviewer found thee in: 

It is what he is for. 


Henceforth let the image hide its head, 
Let fancy’s engine stall. 
Lie down, lie down, the reviewers frowns 
Let literalness be all. 

Yours, etc., 


Tunbridge Wells Hat SUMMERS 


ae os The Noble Art of Hawking : 


speak for it; and they do so supremely well. 
They deserve the title of ‘ Champions of speech” 


which one of them proudly sports. They are the : 


finest representatives of one of the fundamental 
Gallic characters: verbal virtuosity, eloquence. 
They are the humble, devoted servants of that 
glorious Latin divinity: the Word. Like all true 
fanatics, whether they be hermits, wandering 
friars, or Bohemians, they live so exclusively for 
their cult that they neglect the practical necessi- 
ties of life and are dependent upon’ public 
charity for their livelihood. And, as in the case 
of ragged dervishes and prophets, the common 
mortals perceive the grandeur of their dedication 
and do not let them down. 

At times, they even pay them solemn tribute, 
Once a year, a jury of dignified and respectable 
men, including lawyers, politicians, and high 
civil servants—who all know the value of talk— 


-convene under official patronage to elect, from 


the ranks of a number of rather seamy-looking 
individuals, a King of the Camelots, as one 
elects a Prince of Poets. But that, after all, is 
what the camelot is: a Demosthenes of the 
cross-roads, a poet of the sidewalks, a man who 
testifies, perhaps more admirably than any other, 
to what Mallarmé called [adoration pour la 
vertu des mots—‘the adoration for the power 
of words’,—Third Programme 
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Manet and 
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Baudelaire 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


MONG the themes which run through the-lives and legends 
of the impressionists, none is more absorbing than that of 
their relations with their critics—on the one hand, those who 
misunderstood them and attacked them, on the other, those 

who befriended them, defended them, collected them, corresponded 
with them, and sat to them for their portraits. Of these relationships, 
the most celelrated is, of course, that be- 
tween Cézanne and Zola, but this, after 
all, began too early in their lives, and 
ended too destructively, to be considered 
at this level. Of those which come within 
the bounds of more or less civilised human 
intercourse, it is the friendship of Manet 
and Baudelaire which has attracted the 
most attention, doubtless because Baude- 
laire remains the most glamorous of 
nineteenth-century art critics even for 
those whose acquaintance with the writings 
of Théophile Thoré has disabused them 
of the notion that he was. the greatest. 

The importance of the Manet-Baude- 
laire relationship resides not only in that 
they were fond of each other and admired 
each other, but also in the affinity of mood 
and spirit manifest in their work. 
‘ Baudelaire was indeed right to esteem 
Manet’s painting’, wrote Théodore de 
Banville in 1873, ‘for this patient and 
sensitive artist is perhaps the only one in 
whose work one discovers that subtle feel- 
ing for modern life which was the ex- 
quisite originality of the Fleurs du mal’. 
And de Banville was by no means the first 
or the last to perceive a correspondance 
between Manet and Baudelaire. Charles 
Monselet and Zachary Astruc remarked it 
before him, Valéry and many others have 
done so after him. In fact, the idea has 
become a critical commonplace. 

It has lately been asserted anew, and 
supported by a careful and perceptive de- 
tailed comparison, in the course of a richly 
documented study* of Manet criticism 
(during the artist’s lifetime only) by 
George Heard Hamilton, associate pro- 
fessor of the history of art at Yale. Thus 
Mr. Hamilton suggests that ‘the color 
and mood of “The Absinthe Drinker ” 
are unmistakable indications of the admira- 
tion which Manet felt for the author of 
the Fleurs du mal. This enigmatic, black-clad figure might have been 
painted to demonstrate Baudelaire’s contention that modern dress had a 
beauty all its own. In his review of the Salon of 1846 he had asked 
if it were not “the necessary costume of our long-suffering age, which 
bears upon its black and narrow shoulders the symbol of perpetual 
grief” ’. Mr. Hamilton makes an equally -strong -case for the 
Baudelairean character of ‘ Olympia ’. 

Tes yeux, ott rien ne se révele 
De doux ni d’amer, 
Sont deux bijoux froids ou se méle 
L’or avec le fer. 
This is but one of several passages he cites from the Fleurs du mal 
which suggests that Manet’s conception of woman is Baudelaire’s—that 
it is above all in their feminine ideal that they are most alike in their 
* modernity ’. 

Baudelaire, however, does not seem to have been so ) recognisant of 

the affinity. There is, of course, his quatrain celebrating the painting of 


* Manet and his Critics. By George Heard Hamilton. Yale University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 40s. 


‘The Absinthe Drinker ’, by Manet 


From ‘ Manet and his Critics ’ 


‘Lola de Valence’. But this has little of the fervour which he brought 
to evoking and hymning the women of Delacroix’ world. ‘ These women 
sick in heart or mind have in their eyes the leaden look of fever or the 
strange, abnormal luminousness of their malady, in their regard a super- 
natural intensity’. And this is but one of many such passages in 
Baudelaire’s criticism: it is clear that in Delacroix’ painting he saw 
the women who inhabit his own poems, 
whereas of Manet he wrote hardly at all 
—either to evoke his world or even to 
interpret and defend his aims. The most 
interesting thing about Baudelaire’s pub- 
lished writings ‘on his young friend is their 
paucity. They number two brief items, 
both written in 1862—the quatrain, and a 
few lines in an article on Cadart warmly 
commending Manet’s feelings for the 
Spanish tradition .and his imaginative 
grasp, at once sensitive and bold, of 
“modern reality ’. But his long article ‘ Le 
Peintre de la Vie Moderne’ published the 
following year was not about Manet, it was 
about Constantin Guys. 

If Baudelaire failed to support Manet in 
print, he did not cease to work for him 
behind the scenes. In 1864 he wrote to 
Tfhioré from Belgium questioning the one 
unfavourable comment in an_ otherwise, 
sympathetic criticism of Manet, and sug- 
gesting that Thoré might care to quote 
from his letter in a subsequent article, 
which Thoré did. Furthermore; Mr. 
Hamilton is able to produce documentary 
proof that the public at large took Baude- 
laire’s allegiance to Manet for granted. 
The fact remains that he did not speak 
out, and_that when in 1865 Manet, deeply 
wounded by the reception of the 
‘Olympia’, wrote to him craving sym- 
pathy and, between the lines, an article in 
his defence, Baudelaire replied by attack- 
ing him for his lack of moral courage, and 
went on (the italics are his): “You are 
only the first in the decrepitude of your art. 
I hope you will not be angry with me for 
treating you’ so unceremoniously. You are 
aware of my friendship for you’. 

Baudelaire’s attitude to his friend’s work 
was, then, contradictory. It is a character- 
istic defect of a book more thorough than 
searching that Mr. Hamilton deals with 
the problems implied by those contradictions by pretending rather 
glibly that no contradictions exist. The fact is, as M. Philippe Rebeyrol 
has shown us in a profound essay on Baudelaire and Manet published 
in Les Temps Modernes for October, 1949, that the contradictions in 
Baudelaire’s attitude to Manet are the key to contradictions active in 
his criticism as a whole and arising out of a conflict between his eye 
and his prejudices, prejudices determined by his idolisation of Delacroix. ~ 
The truth of the matter is that his fixation on romanticism inhibited 
him from keeping pace after about 1850 with the drift of contemporary 
painting. In spite of his hankering after ‘modernity’, he could never 
really reconcile himself to the idea that matter-of-fact subject matter 
could be compatible with truly great painting. Consequently Manet was 
bringing art towards ‘ decrepitude ’, whereas Guys was acceptable pre- 
cisely because he functioned at the level of journalism. Although the 
great poet’s eye perceived Manet’s talent, he was as unsympathetic to 
his friend’s aims as was Zola (who understood Manet as Baudelaurs hail 
understood Delacroix) to those of his friend Cézanne. 


Becks. Extracts from the Corres. 
_ pondence of Georgiana, Duchess of 
_ Devonshire. Edited by the Earl of 


_ Bessborough. Murray. 25s. 

A GREAT DEAL HAS BEEN WRITTEN about 
‘Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, who with her 
husband, the fifth Duke, and his mistress, Lady 
Elizabeth Foster, together with their legitimate 
and illegitimate children, formed a ménage a 
trois at Devonshire House for nearly a quarter 
of a century. In their time this rather scandalous 
establishment gave rise to the story that the two 
women had exchanged babies and that the sixth 
Duke of Devonshire was really. the illegitimate 
‘son of the fifth Duke by Lady Elizabeth. In our 
own it has been glamourised for some obscure 
reason as ‘the fine flower of Whiggism’. The 
interest aroused by the trio is Lord Bessborough’s 
justification for publishing these extracts from 
the Duchess’ unpublished correspondence at 
Chatsworth which, as he says, does not always 
support preconceived views. 

The correspondence shows that, as indeed was 
already known, the Duchess was an incurable 
gambling addict and that she lost vast sums at 
play. Lord Bessborough says that it is impossible 
to form any clear idea as to her total indebted- 


ness, but that it must have amounted to over . 


£100,000. When she was only twenty-six she 
confided to Lady Elizabeth what she described 
as ‘the long-kept secret’. It was only when 
faced with ‘absolute ruin’ that she brought 
herself to confess to the Duke and she did so 
“ with fear’. 

What had I to offer for the kind of ruin I 
brought on him (for ey’ry year of my life I have 
cost immense sums) a mind he cd. not trust 
in, a person faded, and 26 years of folly and 
indiscretion. And how do you think he has re- 
ceived the avowal—with the utmost generosity, 
goodness and kindness. His whole care has been 


- that I may not vex myself and you wd. think he © 


was the offender, not me. 


This was of course only the first of a series of 
similar crises; seven years later she was again 
in debt to the extent of over £60,000. It is clear 
from the correspondence that she lived in con- 
stant fear that the Duke would one day grow 
tired of paying up these enormous sums and 
insist on a separation; and that she was only 
too thankful that he had taken as his mistress 
her dearest friend, who could be relied upon to 
influence him in her favour. 
- In addition to the role of femme complai- 
sante, the correspondence shows the Duchess to 
have become a shameless and successful beggar, 
borrowing from friends and acquaintances, 
guests and neighbours, professional advisers, 
tradesmen and even servants. One of hér most, 
mapas victims was Calonne, Louis XVI’s ex- 
Minister, who was invited to Chats- 
in the autumn of 1788; by April she was 
him to let her have ‘Jes autres £2,000’ 
pay ‘les criardes dettes, des marchands etc.’; 
and by 1791 she owed him £8,000. Another wae 
the inventor of the spinning jenny, 
in Derbyshire; he lent her over 
Se 1788 on notes falling due at short 


She found an even greater gold mine in 
, an elderly banker, from whom 
; 1787 and 1792 over 
Cout ‘etters, which are more 
tha ie Tabee Of aky other correspondent 
show that he was under no 


cee i in 1801 she was still in his debt for. 


: , = “The A Meiers “ Book Chroficle 


appeal for another £6,000: 


The world must blame and my character of 
prudence and discretion, which is everything to 
me, will with justice be called in question. 
Gamesters, among men, lose all feeling, and will 
sacrifice relations, friends, nay even character, to 
that destructive passion, This is a fact estab- 
lished and proved to my conviction by many 
repeated circumstances in my own experience 
beyond all doubt. And am I to expect more dis- 
cretion, more command and. less weakness in 
your sex? 


However, he proceeded, 


I have, and so has Mrs, Coutts, a most sincere 
respect for the Duke of Devonshire, tho’ un- 
known to him, ‘and a real affection for your 
Grace; and really to love you (as your letter 
describes) we would risk more than perhaps in 
any case we ought to hazard, 


Unfortunately for the Duchess in 1792, when 
she was in France producing a child by Lord 
Grey, Coutts took it into his head that he was 
entitled to: some social recognition for his finan- 
cial services to her. In February he wrote: 


I have taken your advice and have troubled 
His Grace with nothing but my name on a card, 
left with the porter at Devonshire House. I must 
ahs however, I have deserved more notice from 

im. 


A month Iater he reported: 


The Duke has not taken the slightest notice 
of my card. I met him by accident the other 
day, but either he did not or would not know 
me. I think myself deserving of more civility, 
and feel myself by birth, education and habits as 
much a gentleman as anybody. . I deserve 
something for the respect I have shown to his 
family, and my regard to your Grace, which have 
been my only motives for the imprudent things 
I have very foolishly done. ... 

After this it is not surprising that Coutts should 
have closed down and that the next communica- 
tion from him consists of a letter to the Duke 
asking for a settlement of the Duchess’ debts. 
Nearly twenty years later he was still endeavour- 


ing to recover his money from the sixth Duke. * 


Lord Bessborough has performed his editorial 
functions tactfully and efficiently, supplying just 
the right amount of commentary and explana- 
tion needed by these documents, which provide 
a vivid and unusual picture of the seamy side of 
Vanity Fair at the end of the eighteenth century. 


South-east. Asia Between Two Worlds 

By Tibor Mende. Turnstile Press. 21s. 
The two worlds in the title of this book are 
those represented by democratic India, which is 
seeking to plan for its future economic develop- 
ment by persuasion, and Communist China, 
which has no inhibitions against the use of force 
for the purpose of implementing its plans. Even 
those in south-east Asia who dislike and fear 
communism have been tremendously impressed 
by the rapid progress made by China since the 
communists came into power. Unless therefore 
India, by democratic means, can show similar 
success, the peoples of south-east Asia, who 
have always been strongly influenced by these 
two giants, one on either flank, may be tempted 
to throw in their lot with the forces of the com- 
munist world as seemingly the more likely to 
help them out of their difficulties. 

This, in brief, is the main theme of the 
volume under review and -it clearly poses a 
problem of outstanding importance, the problem 
of how to save south-east Asia for the free 
world. Anti-communism by itself, as the author 
rightly stresses, is a purely negative policy and 


communist advance is something as positive 
and dynamic as communism itself, something 
with at least as much appeal to the poverty- 
stricken masses as the Moscow creed. As 
remarked early in the book, it was economic 
discontent rather than purely political dissatis- 
faction that was the main cause of nationalism 
in most Asian countries. This economic dis- 
content remains even now, despite the achieve- 
ment of political independence, and it is a type 
of grievance particularly easy for the com- 
munists to exploit. 

With a view to considering ways and means 
for stemming the communist flood in those 
parts, the first three-quarters of this book are 
devoted to the study of Indonesia, Burma, and 
Pakistan and their problems, within the frame- 
work of south-east Asia as a whole: Sufficient 
historical background is sketched in to show how 
these problems arose. Of particular interest are 
the comments on the Indonesian Communist 
Party and its subsidiaries and on the situation in 
Burma, with its somewhat confusing mixture of 
Communists. Karens, KMT troops and other 
disturbing elements raising problems for the 
Burmese Government. The chapters on Pakistan 
are likewise of interest and value, though marred 
to some extent by an over-worked facetiousness. 

There are other blemishes, too, but they are 
mostly of a minor nature. There is, for example, 
the resurrection of the hoary old myth about the 


Shanghai notice, ‘No dogs or Chinamen 
admitted’. It is rather surprising, too, to find 
Panikkar’s Asia and Western Dominance 


described as ‘remarkably objective’. A> very 
readable and instructive work it certainly is, but 
it suffers sadly from bias and consequent lack 
of objectivity. Against these minor. blemishes, 
however, must be set the fact that the book 
under review represents a serious attempt to 
indicate why it is that the western endeavour 
to stem the communist advance in south-east - 
Asia has been less successful than could have 
been wished and to suggest alternative measures — 
for ensuring a more favourable outcome. 


The Historian and Character 

By David Knowles. Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 
An interesting anthology might one .day be 
gathered from the inaugural lectures delivered 
at our universities, for it would reflect the fasci- 
nation always found in listening to men talking 
about their jobs. It is a genre in which not every 
lecturer is at ease. There is the temptation to 
say too much—or too little; either the surrender 
to easy generalisations or the fanatic advocacy 
of a specialism. But whenever the lecturer speaks 
out of a long tradition of exact scholarship we 
find his, thought moving in an ordered, effortless 
prose of particular excellence. To come upon 
such writing, as in this present instance, is not 
only an excitement but a reassurance. 

David Knowles has lately delivered his Inau~ 
gural as Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge. Those who have studied his previous 
volumes on the monastic and religious orders 
in England are’ already convinced that one of 
the historical classics is being tranquilly com- 
posed in a period when the specialists have lost 
the art of historical writing and the vulgarisers 
have debased it. They will recall a former inau- 
gural when Professor Knowles occupied another 
Chair; and how’ that lecture, concerned with 
the calm pursuit of medieval studies at the 
moment of Dunkirk and the fall of France, 
exhibited the wide; tempered, Benedictine 
humanism of this author’s mind. 

The title of the present lecture is an imme- 
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, RS; looked and saw him open 
the book and read therein...” 
JOHN BUNYAN 


World Problems 
_of Today 


CYRIL GARBETT 
_ Archbishop of York (4/6 net) 
Guidance, clear and wnafraid, 


Z. . for today’ s formidable battle 
ma hs between materialistic ideologies: 
q sr, and the Church of Christ. 

oe 
as mite A, 
mr Smoke on the 
. | Mountain 
= “The Ten Commandments in 
wee yi —sterms of today. 

ee | ~ JOY DAVIDMAN 

1: es (Cloth 7/6 net) 


(Paper 4/6 net) 

“‘The quality of this book lies in 
‘its union of passionate heat with 
intelligence.’’ C. S. LEWIS 


Oto tle 


< - 
oe 5. E 
eas) The Bond and the 
oe. Free 
“gaa . CHARLES DUNSCOMB - 
. 4 (10/6 net) 
Ne A dramatic novel of early Christ- 
a ianity in a pagan world. 


: : : 
coibheee Story 
¢ FRANK COLQUHOUN 

= (10/6 net) 
oe fully documented and 
- official record’ of Dr. Billy 
Graham’s London — Crusade. 
Essential reading for every active 
Christian. 


‘The Blue Triangle 


JULIAN DUGUID (10/6 net) 
The Centenary book of the 
Y.W.C.A. Forceful, contempor- 
ary, spiritual and full of social 
conscience. 


When Iron Gates 
Yield 


GEOFFREY BULL (12/6 net) 
The dauntless story of the British 
Missionary in Tibet, captive in 
Chinese Communist hands for 
three years. Modern Christian 
witness—heroic and triumphant. 
- ~ March 31 


Important Reprints 


The Claims of the 
Church of England 
The Archbishop of York’s 
famous book. (Abridged 4/6 net) 
The Spiritual Life 


Evelyn Underhill on the heart of 
all real religion. (6/- net) 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


new Sor tells the story of ‘he 


young Sicilian princess Nausicaa, 


living about 750 B.c., who saved her 


~ father’s throne Roni usurpation, 
herself from a distasteful marriage 


and her two younger brothers from - 


“butchery by boldly making things 
happen instead of sitting still and 
hoping for the best. It is also Robert 


Graves’ account of how the Odyssey | 


attributed to Homer was, in fact, 
written by the Princess Nausicaa 
and suggests how she managed to 
get it included in the official canon 
of the ‘Sons of Homer’, the guild 
of travelling minstrels who claimed 
to be the Greek poet’s descendants 
and whose sagas were ascribed to 
Homer himself, 


Homer's 
Daughter 
10s 6d net 


SCA SSEEL 


224 pp. Crown 8vo. 
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THROUGH THE 


A Collection of 
Historic Documents 
with Commentaries 

Edited and translated by | 


SIDNEY Z. EHLER 
& JOHN B. MORRALL © 


‘The editors of this volume 
have rendered a valuable 
service to all students of 
European history by bringing 
within the compass of a single 
volume the most significant 
official documents in the 
history of the relations of the 
Christian Church with the 
secular power during the past 
two thousand years.’ 
BRITISH BOOK NEWS 


‘The collection should appeal 
to all histotically minded 
persons. It makes fascinating 
reading. In this sphere of 
politics and in these decfees, 
concordats and letters, the 
* papacy displays most clearly 


' . its prodigious strength and 


resiliency.’ 
MANCHESTER GUAR 


35s. 


BURNS & OATES 
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Death Duties 
DO YOU KNOW 


the liabilities your family 
or partners will have to 
face on your death | 


Ly an 


Thos. Stephens 
(Estate Duty) Ltd. 
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-without charge or © 
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| Myth or hegeme 


by GLYN DANIEL, SIR L. 
WOOLLEY, Prof. D. L 
PAGE, Prof. S. PIGGOTT 
_ T. C. LETHBRIDGE, ~ 

~ others * 
A team of archaeologists a 
historians describe what is known 
today. of such fascinating subjects 
as Atlantis, Troy, Glastonbury and 
the Holy Grail, Tristan and Isolk, 
Tara, Lyonesse, the Minotaur, etc. 
Dr. O. G. S. CRAWFORD: ‘Ar 


~excellent little book,’ 
Illustrated. 


106 net 


100 Master Games of 
Modern Chess 


by S. TARTAKOWER 2 ao 

J. du MONT 

A selection of the greatest modern 

games, mostly post-war, very fully 

annotated by two famous players 
and _writers. 20/- net 


G. BELL AND SONS, LTD 


“SOVIET 
FOREIGN 
POLICY 


The Soviet Review — 


Sixpence rows all nexpagents os 
COLLET’S BOOKSHOP 


44. & 45 Museum Street, 
Londen, WC1 ; 


from ‘the actors who move and mingle in 


forefront of the stage’ is to misconceive the 

istorian’s vocation, for however much the im- 
osition of abstract principle may seem to tidy 
'p his labour the result is always distortion: 
story, like life, remains stubbornly untidy. 
Jeny sree free-will and historical writing be- 
‘omes the production of partisan tracts, in how- 
ver many impressive vo 

This inaugural, then, is a meditation upon the 
raps which beset the inescapable delineation of 
sharacter: the surrender to the genius or success 
x charm that warps the historian’s judgement. 
*rofessor Knowles’ perceptive sentences fall close 
spon the page. ‘The term saint is not conver- 
ible with the term fanatic. A saint is one whose 
1eroism is a reflection of the fortitude of God’. 
No one remains the same in virtue or in love; 
1ot to go forward is to go back’. ‘ The study 
yf character . draws its strength from the 
entre of personality, the final and most precious 
hing in man, his goodness of will, achieved by 
onscious and tenacious choice’. Such thought 
longs to the central tradition of our culture. 
3ut should we imagine that Professor Knowles 
s eliminating abstract principles in order to 
nsert his own we may be reassured by his firm 
efusal of the judge’s role. ‘The whole concept 
~f the historian as a judge in a trial is radically 
alse, if only because a judge by his very office 
Jeals only with accused or impleaded persons . 
[he historian’s task is very different, he con- 
emplates the whole of his world . . . he con- 
iders the quality of the whole man me. He 
1either condemns nor acquits, he neither cen- 
ures nor praises, but he presents what he sees’. 
Phis contemplation, if it is to be true to the 
iven facts, must attempt such moral appraisal 
is is inherent in those facts which historical 
scholarship i is seeking to establish. ‘ The historian 
$ not trying the men and women of the past; 
1¢ is contemplating them . . . A man, as a man, 
cannot be truly seen unless his moral worth, 
uis loveworthiness, is seen’. It is a humanism 
which recalls the historian to the illuminations 
of charity. 


Painting in Britain: The Middle Ages 
By Margaret Rickert. Penguin. 42s. 

Phe Canterbury School of HWiatiination, 
1066-1200. By C. R. Dodwell. 
Cambridge. 84s. 


Medieval. painting in Britain can claim 
achievements that were of vital importance to 


the whole history of European art. Hiberno- 


tenth and eleventh, the splendid Romanesque 
iluminations of the twelfth and the East Anglian 
school in the fourteenth Century, are only some 
of the highlights of a long and glorious history. 
—ogiangrpeet dle Ages show by comparison a sad 
be Bake bak 2 igh hl 


THE LISTENER 


a whole it is a very reliable work, useful not only 


' to specialists but also to general readers as well. 


The book is handsomely produced and the 192 
pages of plates are excellent. 

While Dr. Rickert’s book is a compressed 
history of a very long period of British painting, 
Dr. Dodwell’s, on the other hand, is a mono- 
graph of only one centre of medieval illumina- 
tion, which is further restricted by its time limits 
1066-1200. During the Middle Ages, Canterbury 
was one of the most important monastic and 
artistic centres in the country. Its two scriptoria, 
one attached to Christ Church, the other to St. 
Augustine’s, were producing illuminated books 
of outstanding quality. In the late Anglo-Saxon 
period the Canterbury illuminations belonged to 
that vigorous style which is generally known as 
the Winchester School. But after 1066, with the 
impact of the new artistic ideas brought in by 
the Norman monks, a peculiar style was evolved 
at Canterbury which was a compromise between 
the impressionistic technique of Anglo-Saxon 
drawings and the Romanesque forms of Norman 
origin. Dr. Dodwell’s book will be a final blow 
to those who still believe that the Norman Con- 
quest resulted in a complete break with the art 
of Anglo-Saxon times, for it demonstrates in a 
conclusive manner the continuity of Anglo- 
Saxon illumination well into the twelfth century. 
The chapter dealing with the Norman material 
is based on so much new research and is of such 
far-reaching consequences for the knowledge of 
the sources of Romanesque art in England, that 
this can be considered as the most original and 
important part of the book. 

The greatest achievements of the Canterbury 
school were the illuminations of such books as 
the Eadwine Psalter, the Dover Bible and the 
Lambeth Bible. The last two particularly are 
works of rare refinement and beauty and had 
considerable influence on the later development 
of Romanesque painting in England. If Norman 
influences were crucial for the development of 
early Romanesque illuminations at Canterbury, 
about the middle of the twelfth century 
Byzantine influences were predominant. Dr. 
Dodwell demonstrates fully the indebtedness of 
such books as, for instarice, the Dover and Lam- 
beth Bibles to Sicilo-Byzantine mosaics and 
illuminations. The artistic production of the 
second half of the twelfth century at Canterbury 
did not maintain its previous high standard, and 
Dr. Dodwell gives a very convincing historical 
explanation of this fact. He further claims that 
the books given to Canterbury by Becket and 
Herbert of Bosham were produced in France and 
not at Canterbury, as has been hitherto accepted. 
This claim, although supported by formidable 
arguments, will probably mot remain un- 
challenged. . 

This book is certainly of capital importance to 
the knowledge of English medieval art and the 
author has our warmest congratulations for this 
feast of scholarship. Although he deals primarily 
with ‘stylistic matters, he supports his argu- 
ments with such knowledge of palaeography and 
contemporary sources that his judgement is par- 
ticularly authoritative. The book is almost 
luxuriously produced and illustrated by nearly 
300 photographs, the great majority of which 
were taken by the author. Both these books are 
dedicated to Professor Francis Wormald, a 
tribute of which he can justifiably be proud. 


Ezra Pound’s Mauberley: A Study in 
Composition. By John J. Espey. 
Faber. 15s. 

Whether Mr. Pound is, as his admirers claim, 

a greater poet than Mr. Eliot, may be doubted. 

But he is certainly a great teacher and a great 

stylist, and the serious attention which is now 

being directed to his work and the ideas which 
underlie it is long overdue. So far, criticism 


+ Sbletalar 


393 
has mostly dealt with the Cantos; but it is pos- 
sible that ‘epic’ may, ae the ‘Ion ng run, turn 
out to be a magnificent f ailure. The shorter, 


earlier, Sa more intense Mauberley sequence 
is, as Mr. Espey says, ‘nodal’. It sums up a 
great deal of Pound’s earlier aesthetic interests, 
and foreshadows the social-economic interests of 
his later development. Mr. Espey has devoted 
to it the traditional academic technique of 
metrical analysis, source-hunting, etc., and the 
results are rewarding. The verbal debts which 
he finds here, to Gautier, Henry James, Rémy 
de Gourmont, and others, will not surprise those 
who know Pound’s criticism and letters, but 
Mr. Espey’s detailed illustration of them throws 
considerable light on the way the poet’s mind 
works. He also attempts an identification of the 
characters mentioned in the satirical passages 
(Mr. Nixon with Arnold Bénnett, for instance). 
Besides this, Mr. Espey’s critical interpretation 
of the poem is illuminating and balanced. The 
persona of Mauberley, the drifting aesthete, is 
no more to be identified with Pound than 
Prufrock is to be identified with Eliot. Rather, 
he is one aspect of Pound’s personality, which 
at this point he criticised and rejected. Mr. 
Espey -has also, with the author’s approval, 
tidied up the text (which is printed in full at 
the end of the book)—a task which Mr. Pound’s 
notorious (but venial) carelessness about the 
spelling of foreign words, etc., rendered neces- 
sary. 


Rome: Beyond the Imperial Frontiers 

By Sir Mortimer Wheeler. Bell. 25s. 
There is a perennial fascination about the mer- 
chant-adventurer, braving oceans and deserts to 
win the luxuries of distant lands. Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler can never be dull; and since he has the 
gift of expressing complex things in simple lan- 
guage, he has written a book about Roman trade 
beyond the frontiers that is not only a very 
useful summary of present knowledge but is also 
eminently readable. 

The book falls into three sections. The first 
covers Roman trade with the lands to the north 
and east of the Rhine and Danube frontiers. 
Here Sir Mortimer is concerned mainly in pre- 
senting the recent work of German scholars; 
and although one may perhaps question some 
of his conclusions (was amber, never a rich 
man’s luxury in Rome, really the key-commodity 
that it is so often made out to be? And, for 
all that Roman ideas, as distinct from Roman 
goods and gold, have left little tangible trace 
beyond the frontiers, it is hard to believe that 
they did nothing to pave the way for the 
eventual assimilation of so many of the Ger- 
manic peoples within the framework of the dying 
Empire), there can be nothing but admiration 
for the way he marshals the evidence and for 
the clarity with which he assesses, not only its 
possibilities, but also its limitations. The second 
section, on Africa, is the slightest of the three. 
The third, on Roman trade with India and the 
Far East, is, as any work on this subject is 
bound to be for many years to come, very largely 
an account of the astonishing results of his own 
brief tenure of office as Director-General of 
Antiquities in India. These results are already 
familiar to specialists; but the general reader will 
find it an absorbing story. 

If there is one point on which Sir Mortimer 
fails to carry conviction, it is in the sugges- 
tion, implicit in the title and explicitly discussed 
in the concluding chapter, that this is the whole 
story of Rome’s activities beyond the imperial 
frontiers. That assuredly it is not. The nation 
that invented the slogan ‘ Divide and Rule’ did 
not leave its foreign policy in the hands of 
merchant-adventurers. On the northern frontier 
Roman official policy was often baffled by, and 
eventually broke down in the face of, tribal 
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THE OUTLINE OF 
LITERATURE AND ART 


This World-famous publication in a magnifwent 
New and Enlarged De Luxe Edition 


ee beautiful work is produced for all who 


ee Rorhing 1Chgit desire to take an intelligent interest in the 


—Pablo Picasso. 


great literature and art masterpieces of the 
world and their creators. It enables you to ap- 
preciate the best work of the past and to 
understand the often controversial literature 
and art of the present day. Examine it at 
leisure in your own home, free of charge. 


The Literature and Art of every land 


Famous Myths and Legends . The Bible and 
Sacred Books . The Middle Ages . The Re- 
naissance .‘ Shakespeare to. Milton . John 
Bunyan . Samuel Pepys The Restoration 
Dramatists . The Rise of the Novel . Life and 
Work of Robert Burns . Goethe . Schiller 
Lessing . Dumas and Hugo . Dickens and 
Thackeray . The Modern Writers. 


There are 41 chapters on Art from the first begin- 
nings. ART PLATES include:—The Last Supper and 
Mona Lisa (da Vinci); The Laughing Cavalier 
(Frans Hals); and masterpieces by Titian, Velaz- 
quez, Gainsborough, Turner, ‘Renoir, Degas, 
Holbein, Michael Angelo,Constable, etc. Beneath 
each painting is an explanation of the qualities 
which make the work inspiring. 

Presented FREE to every pur- 
chaser, ““A MANUAL OF GOOD 
ENGLISH.” Value 10s, 6d. 
318 pages. A desk book for 
businessman and _ typist, 
writer and public speaker. 


A wood engraving by Claire 
Leighton (from Thomas Hardy's 
“Under the Greenwood Trze’’.) 


TWO VOLUMES superbly bound 
in Moroquette, with beauti- 
fully . designed decorative 
spines IN REAL GOLD. 1,836 
pages. 488 illustrations in full 
colour and monochrome. 


The kidnapping of David Balfour, 
WwW, 


painted by R._S. Stott The Complete Work is yours for 7 days’ 
(from Robert Louis Stevenson’s Pp J te ee 


*“Kidnapped”.) Free Examination—Post the Coupon To-day. 
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HISTORIC PRODUCTION BY THE 
Baily Mail 
HE Atomic Age is at hand and it could be a golden age ~ 


for a healthier, happier world enjoying anew era of 
peace and prosperity. 


At this significant- turn in human history, a Daily Mail 
publication is to make the first serious attempt to explain the 
nature, developments and potentialities of ‘ Atomics’ in a way 
that will present a simple, accurate picture to the non-scientific 
mind. 


‘ATOMICS IN THE SERVICE OF MANKIND’ has 
64 large pages and is profusely illustrated. It will prove of 
untold value to all who thirst for new, exciting knowledge; it — 
will enthral everyone with its glimpses of an amazing futur 
well within reach of personal experience. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Sir John Cockcroft Prof. H. D. Kay 
Lord Adrian Dr. R. F. Glascock 4 


Dr. D: J. Price Prof. D. W. Smithers 
Dr. D: S. Oliver Dr. J. S. Broadley 
Dr. T. P. Hoar Sir Charles Mole 


Dr. R. Scott Russell Dr. J. V. Dunworth’ 
EDITED BY DR. A. D. MERRIMAN, G.C., O.B.E. 


64 PAGES - PRICE 2/- 


Size: 194 ox 12" 


Order now — 


—from your newsagent or bookseller. Or send 2/3 - (including 
postage) to:—Daily Mail Publications, New Carmelite House, x 


London, E.C.4. 
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ea HAT a Paes week! ean dow 
VY cite of forty-six novelists! I have 
just counted them on my window-ledge—rosy, 
jaundiced, sunny-faced, thin, fat, arch, long-_ 


duced by writers rather than by typewriters, 


ave to” drink a whole vat of wine to know its: 
ality. 

But one has is be ona ‘One is inclined to” 
hurl a book aside at a sentence like: ‘ Following | 
this train of thought she began to examine them 
closely. The _sybarite in her was appalled, the 
‘woman less so’. But even the most careful 
writer can slip, and the humble critic will never 
come upon a cliché without a tremor of fear at 
the thought that there but for the grace of 
Fowler . . . Almost on his last page Mr. J. L. 
‘Hodson (whose novel I describe further on) 
assures us that ‘ evil reared its head once more’, 


and, in the middle of a warm appreciation of © 


the ‘beauties of Arran, Miss Elizabeth Coxhead _ 
permits herself to say that the scene was ‘out | 
of this world’. One cannot cast Mr. Somerset 
Maugham aside for saying that ‘the coast was 


incredibly green ’ ”, or Mr, William Faulkner for — 


writing of ‘an. incredible height’ or ‘an un- 


believable quantity ’"—as they have done, though © 


they should both be sconced for it. Yet, even 
after I had persisted far enough with the woman 


who was ‘less so’ to be sure that she is quite 


without significance, and emerged from the 


struggle with four reputable novels, I have to 


‘say that only one of them has been written 
with a passionate devotion to such things as - 
language, form and that indefinable thing which, 


whether in a -.woman’s clothes or a golfer’s 


swing or an ~ “artist’s. brush-work, one er 

Style. ae 

a = So Chapman Marinkre Riatahevaneo is an. 
ing book. The Common Reader will 

think it stylised and affected, and it is 


be ot writing as he does just to be clever, he 


together firmly and we are left with a 
sense of people, place and personality. His 
a Spanish gypsy’s desire for revenge. 
brother has been knifed by a circus 
attentions to one of the circus 
‘onio floats into the — 
hazily as one of those 


the novel is painted 
ucous, subaqueous ~ 
baa the events © 


the flu and abandoned to the — -act- as’ 


jawed, modest, ostentatious—and except ‘for the 
three or four one picks out as having been 


paral worth reading beyond the second chapter. - 
One does | not read them through! One does not > 


a little stylised; but Mr. Mortimer is not posing, 


qualifications - it all” pulls ‘ai neatly and 


figures one sees in underwater _ 
le of 


; 2) 

er to the east, they played a far 
e history of Roman politics and — 
ver India or the Far East. It may 
t the importance of, the overland Silk — 
has been eoecesie in the past; but 


fictiient By Fsbo “Mortimer? Ghekent Biocas 12s. 6d. 
con® to the Wood. oe a i Hodson. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


“of his own intentions. Antonio dos not so ee ok 
‘allow himself to be 
hypnotically. The final murder is committed in 
‘a sort of nightmare haze. It is all completely 
credible, and in every sense normal. In the 
telling we are given image after image—a rising 
- moon, an old horse clip-clopping through a 
village at night, a circus-tent vaguely lit within 
_—that builds up a wonderful atmosphere of 
tension and mystery wholly in keeping with the 


theme. It is a pity that the form breaks badly 


_ twice. When a naked man is washed ashore at 
_ night it is deplorable to find that he is merely 

a pointless, and unexplained, Grand Guignol 
Teer: and three guffy English characters are as 
borinsly intrusive as they are irrelevant. It is 
-an imperfect book, but, my goodness, it shines 
like a rare, bright star through the thousand- 

_ and-one nights called Current Fiction. 

Mr. J. L. Hodson’s Return to the Wood 
suffers from every fault known to criticism. It 
sprawls, it wanders, it comes back on its tracks, 
it goes off the rails and staggers back again at 
its author’s own sweet will, it is as explicit as a 
sermon, it reads as if it had been dictated by 
a man smoking a pipe, it contains characters, 
such as the hero’s first wife, and incidents, 


which have nothing to do with the theme, if - 


whole sections were cut nobody would miss 
them (all of the section called Part Four, for 


very much worth-while. ay has the Pulse of life 
and reality in it. 

The Wood of the title is Bats des Geena. 
a position fought over in the 1914-1918 war, to 
-which the hero returns in body and spirit with 
some fellow-veterans. He goes back over the 
years; he comes forward, past Hitler, to the 
threat of new war; and by ‘te-evoking the searing 

experiences of that first world war, and in 
telling us of his between-wars pacifism and the 
bitter discord that the events of ’38 caused be- 
tween him and his pacifist. wife and son, he 
raises questions that come very close to all our 
thoughts and fears today. Nobody who remem- 
bers 1914-1918 will read it unmoved. Younger 
“men and women will get from it a better under- 
standing of their place in the generations. 


The Figure in the Mist:is a young book, and~ 


if this is a true picture of the younger genera- 
tion the old légionnaires may grunt with satis- 
faction at the morale of their successors. It is 
_ about a young woman, Agnes Flint, a student 
from London, who takes a job as companion- 
help to a professor, his wife and child during 
their summer holiday on Arran, She is plain 
‘and dumpy. Professor Ogilvy is quaint (too 
quaint), humorous, intelligent, kind and under- 
‘standing, married to a very pretty, conceited, 
“and far from intelligent wife. Agnes, plain and ~ 
dumpy ‘hia she is, wakes. Jum UPy a Bee 


a com conan me = oa 


salt, corn, pate camels, bronze statues, 


acted-u pon, 


_ Coxhead’s main achievement. . 
The only parts of this modestly persuasive 


as rather conventional devices, 


example), but it has one thing which makes it 


furs, and purple stuffs. 


‘These are things that need to be consid red 


‘in any real appraisal of Rome’s contribution t 
and heritage from, beyond the frontiers. B 
what Sir Mortimer has done he has do 


~~ extremely well, and this is a book that all can 


read with pleasure as well as profit. 


) . 7 ‘ * 
deep sympathy develops between them which | 
cracks the wife’s smug self-conceit; Agnes, 
having struck the family rock and produced a — 


few revivifying tears and sighs, retires; and that 
is all. But in the process these three apparently | 
conventional figures, such as one might any day 
sit beside in a London bus, come alive. Agnes 
is a most appealing girl, in her sincerity, and 
blunt honesty, and natural courage: she is Miss 


novel which I did not care for were the gushing 
bits about the beauties of Arran, and the moun- 
tain-climbing excursions: not that they are not 
relevant as elements in the exposition of Ogilvy’s 
and Agnes’ characters, but that they struck me 


sentimentality. This becomes nparrast ae 
evident when, at the end, Agnes, on a farewell 
climb, meets herself as a sort of Spectre of the 
Brocken—whence the title of the novel. At this 
point we have slipped over into J. M. Barrie 
and the Celtic Mist. For this I lay all the blame 
on Mr. Jack Longland, ‘the greatest roek 


climber of his generation’, who—publisher’s 


blurb—described an earlier novel by Miss 
Coxhead as ‘by far the best novel about rock- 
climbing that he has read’. One thinks of what 
might have happened if Messrs. Thomas Cook 
had told Mr. 


had ever read! He might never have extricated 
himself from the Upper Bunk. 
I read Angry Uncle Dan chiefly because” the 


_B.B.C. Critics recently (and inexplicably) de-— 


voted a portion of a session to it. ‘They. seemed 
to agree by a majority that it is “a cosy book 
about cosy people’; with Miss Rose Macaulay 
politely but firmly dissenting. It is about Jewish 
business-society i in Chicago, before and after the 
1929 crash. It is a shrewd, amusing, racy, and 
highly sentimental album, shot through with 
scenes out of stock melodrama—the great 
banquet to which nobody comes; the wife who 
collapses on a New York sidewalk on (it had to 
be!) Christmas Eve; the dying brother saying, 
‘Dan, watch out! Don’t be like me! All alone 
—nobody in my life—office—hotel-rooms—tres- 
taurants—Dying all alone! Dan, it’s irises 
Dan, it’s terrible! Dan . 

I must resist the temptation to evade the issue 
by saying politely that this is, nevertheless, a 
warm-hearted book. I remember that game one 
plays wherein each person writes down ten 
things they like and ten they can’t stand, and I 
remember one friend who at once wrote down 
bitterly at the head of his Ten Dislikes: 
“Women with hearts of gold’. Change ‘ women ’ 
to ‘ writers’ and which of us would not be with 
him all the way? ; 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
A View of France 


AS A PROGRAMME intended to give us some 
impressions of present-day France, ‘We, the 
French’ last week was like that portrait of 
Verlaine by Carriére in which the painter showed 
sufficient of the poet’s face to indicate the char- 
acter which he saw there and left the rest in 
obscurity. In the television programme the 
obscurity was confined to one or two recorded 
voices, which were hard to hear. Visually, the 
programme was admirable, especially in its 
sequences of rural places where the life of the 
Republic continues in unchanging 
disregard of the capital, though that 
indispensable centre of the European 
scene may be no more than fifty miles 
away. The film camera was used with 
imaginative discretion, bringing many 
well-composed pictures to our screens. 
There was none of the languid for- 
mality of ‘ About Britain’, for exam- 
ple, in which the picture quality was 
rarely first-class. ‘We, the French’ 
had a purpose. Its approach was 
refreshingly specific and direct. 

The purpose was put to us in an 
introduction by ex-President Auriol, 
whom one could imagine, despite his 
social eminence, being still beset by 
the prejudice which for the French- 
man makes the commune rather than 
the government the repository of his 
deepest allegiance. He was there, he 
said in effect, to give his blessing to 
a course of re-education in which the 
English people would learn that, far 
from being a broken reed of world 
comity, France is developing new 
social and economic initiatives by 
which she is recovering her self- - 
respect and meriting the respect of others. If the 
accents were those of propaganda at the loftiest 
Quai D’Orsay level, the facts were striking 
enough: that, for instance, in a couple of 
decades or so France will be a nation of young 
people. I do not suppose that I was the only 
viewer for whom that was news or who men- 
tally equated it with the actuarial expectation 
that within about the same period we shall be 
a nation of old people. Perhaps we should 
cherish Wilfred Pickles more. His exceptional 
talent for creating sympathy with the aged may 
make him an ideal future British Ambassador 
to France and our greatest gift to Eurovision. 

Sharing M. Auriol’s hope that ‘We, the 


As seen by the viewer: 
President. of the Republic of France from 1947 to 1953, who introduced the 
series, and (right) a French agricultural worker 


‘Dancers of Tomorrow’ on February 21: 


; We, the French’ on ey 21: M. Vincent Auriol, 


French’ may assist Franco-British understand- 
ing, I hope, further, that these programmes will 
lay bare some of the differences of mental com- 
prehension between the two peoples. Not long 
ago an editor friend of mine wrote to a French- 
man asking whether he ‘felt able’ to write an 
article on a subject of which he has special 
knowledge. The effect, reported to me by a 


friend of the Frenchman, was to make him tear * 


the letter to shreds and beat his chest in rage: 
‘He thinks I am not capable! ’ As the editor 
had thought precisely the opposite it seems that 
the process of re-education will need to be more 
penetrating than this television project is likely 
to be. Moving from the petty to the sublime, 
will the series recognise that we English in- 


corrigibly respect the aristocratic principle which 
the French abandoned 160 year ago? It largely 
explains the indifference to French ideas-which 
is the inspiration of these programmes. 

B.B.C. viewing time being limited to about 
thirty-five hours a week, arbitrariness is inevit- 
able in deciding programme lengths. ‘ We, the 
French’ was given half an hour. ‘Dancers of 
Tomorrow’, immediately following, received a 
full hour: Justifying that arrangement . would 
presumably bring in overhead factors of no 
interest to viewers and possibly not impervious 
to expert inquiry. I take it.as a good sign that 
B.B.C. television is prepared to flout its normal 
smattering activities and to require of us the 


Dame Ninette de Valois with 
pupils of the Sadler’s Wells School 


‘Return to Africa’ on February 25: Dr. Albert Schweitzer at work in his 
cabin during the voyage from Europe; and (right) a young patient. in Dr. 
Schweitzer’s hospital at Lambaréné 


self-discipline of a more sustained attention. Not 
that ‘Dancers of Tomorrow’ made exacting 
demands on our powers of concentration. The 
subject was of itself engaging: the training and 
progress of a child dancer at the Sadler’s Wells 
ballet school. The programme’s merit was in 
its thoroughness. Every ballet dancer we see 
from now on will have an extra depth of 
interest, thanks to the capably written script 
and firm, deliberate production of Naomi 
Capon, the film camera finesse of A. A. 
Englander, and the unruffled self-possession of 
various functionaries of ballet education. This 
hour’s programme had not a single dragging 
minute. The background music was appro- 
priately and happily incidental. 

The youth club population is un- 
likely to be of overriding importance 
to commercial television. It does not 
represent enough purchasing power. 
B.B.C. television has staked a well- 
merited claim to its continued loyalty 
in *Teleclub’, an intermittent pro- 
gramme series which expresses the 
hopes and fears and aspirations of 
the under-twenty-ones in a modest 
compilation of dance, quiz, demon- 
stration, interview, and the rest. It 
grinds no axe and makes no case 
except, by implication, that the 
civilities should be practised and that 
the Teddy-boy way of life was 
démodé from the start. Last week it 
discussed. National Service from the 
point of view of its own age-group, 
illustrating the argument with ex- 
tracts from a film of jungle war in 
Malaya. The commentating young 
subaltern who has been there faced 
the camera as if it had no terror for 
him at all and he was most successful 
in his small expository role. A not 
wholly irrelevant piece of informa- 
tion had been given me at lunch that 
same day, namely, that the greater part of the 
large circulation of one of the leading ‘ juvenile’ 
papers is among National Service men. 

The Schweitzer film was given a ‘ trailer’ the 
night. before it came on our screens and expecta- 
tions were roused which the film did not fulfil. 
That is to say, the legendary doctor was a 
minor figure in the record of a voyage which 
was taking him back to his African home, when 
we had thought that at last we should see him 
face to face. An apologetic foreword to the film 
itself warned us that this was not to be, that we 
should be vouchsafed only profile glimpses and 
mid-shots of him at work. As it turned out, 
the note of contrition was a little overdone. We 
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saw Dr. Schweitzer several times. Apart 
from these snapshot moments, the film suc- 
ceeded in conveying its message of a faith 
and self-sacrifice which, that same day, had 
brought its principal character one more of 
the world’s high hondéurs, admission to the 
Order of Merit. Background music was 
judiciously used. 
‘REGINALD PouND 


DRAMA 


Grandmas on Parade 


THE GROVES are on my mind again. Not 
so much Gran this time, though last Fri- 
day’s episode showed her actually watching 
television—need I say, ‘ Children’s Hour’ ? 
—which was promptly faded out on the 
old grouse, much to Dad Grove’s annoy- 
ance. No, my complaint is with Mr. Pert- 
wee who seemed to be blacklegging the 
union somewhat this week. I mean he used 
up an idea which any Scandinavian dramatist 
_could have worried for three and a half hours 
in something under fifteen minutes. 
Now, among us penny-a-liners, that is hardly 
playing the game. The unspoken compulsion is 
surely to pull it out as long as possible. Thus 
if an infant is called, say, June, it is the 
accepted thing that you call it ‘ Baby June’, or 
better still, with three words, ‘Little Baby 
_June’. The plot of this Friday’s ‘A Matter of 
Principle’ could surely have been stretched to 
cover a month of Fridays. Far from the flat 
anxiety of the Dales (‘I wonder if Bob will get 
that cold in the head? ’) the Groves went head 
over heels into the ultimates of moral per- 
plexity. Thus-wise: you remember, of course, 
that sonny had had a watch given him by his 
uncle? Well, as Mrs. Dale would say, after 
Gran had watched Children’s Hour, back comes 
the little urchin from school with an album 
of stamps under his arm. ‘How come?’ says 
Dad. ‘Swapped them with another boy’, says 
the lad sheepish-like. For what? Why, for seven 
dee and, and .. . (he casts down his peepers) 
his new watch! Ooo, says our Mum, in effect, 
you, you... ungrateful, how could you do 
such a wicked-awful thing? But the nipper 
is unrepentant and is sure the stamps are worth 
heaps and heaps of dough, so there. Dad gives 
his view they aren’t worth a tanner or why 
should young Alf have traded 
them in? 
Alfie boy, by the way, is 
known to be the son of the local 
bookie, a sharp-mannered ~ man 
name of James. So our Dad gets 
on the blower. ‘Don’t think you 
can get away with your boy 
swindling my lad out of his 
watch what his uncle give him’, 
is the burden of his fateful 
words over this instrument. Mr. 
James tells him where he can 
get off, if you take my meaning. 
So off goes Dad Grove, just as 
Mum was bringing tea (‘I'll 
keep it hot for you, love’, cries 
this admirable helpmate) and 

takes the fatal album round to 

old Mr: Coke who deals in that 

kind of thing and is a fine old 
boy in his rather crotchety way; 
_who, putting on his gig lamps, 
iately _ pronounces the 
_ stamps worth hundreds. and 
thousands. Now, as they say, 
wot? 

Well, I regret to report nothing 
very much: no real _philo- 
sophical di . The police 
turn up shortly after Mr. James | 


Jalna’ 


LISTENER 


‘Barnet’s Folly’ on February 22, with Jan Stewer (author of 
the play) as George Growsell and Beatrice Varley as Hannah 


Mudge 


has learnt from the united family that he has 
got the ugly end of the stick. Then we dis- 
cover that young Alf had pinched the lot. The 
culprit is hauled off and that, believe it or not, 
was the end of the episode. Too bad! Now, 
as the late James Agate would say, this is pre- 
cisely the point where Ibsen would have begun 
the story: but, see the Groves tempted, shall 
we ever? Come to that, did you ever ...? 

No Gran materialised in the flesh in ‘ The 
Laughing Lady’, a robbery drama for 
children. But she hovered in the distance. 
When John Welsh and Gwynne Whitby (this 
storys Dad and Mum) were summoned by 
telegram to the bedside of Gran it was really a 
hoax to get the house left in.charge of Colin 
Campbell, Caroline Denzil, and James Doran. 
But just as the parents were being seen off by 
the solicitous shop- -manager, Gordon Phillott, 
bless us if he, too, didn’t Produce evidence of 
an old mum of his own: ‘ over ninety years of 
age and still going strong’, we learned, hearing 
also the wise saw that ‘it is surprising what old 
people will get over’. He ought to see Gran 
Whiteoak! 

In this pleasant piece by Wendy Cooper 
there was, on the whole, not quite enough plot 
to go round (unlike the Grove situation). A 
picture was quite ingeniously stolen and the 
youngest of the family was &dble to give Super- 


on Skate ry 27 with lett to right) Jean Cadell as Adeline (‘ Gran’) 
Whiteoak, Donald Gray as Maurice Vaughan, Richard Caldicot as Nicholas 
Whiteoak, Elizabeth Maude as Meg, and Arthur Howard as Ernest Whiteoak 
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intendant Colin Douglas the missing clue. 
But we had to have a demonstration of 
police \methods with identity parades and 
mobile-squad car work before the picture 
was recovered: rather a lot of library stock 
film inserts. Shaun Sutton produced. No 
bad dreams are likely to be traced to the 
piece. which is no doubt a positive virtue. 
The play, with its many close-ups of 
burglar proofing, will come in handy when 
next a commercial firm of safe makers 
wishes to inoculate the younger generation. 
Of commercial children’s television not 
enough has, I think, been said as yet. 

And so once more to ‘Jalna’, with 
myself getting quite hopelessly confused. 
This chap Renny, why is he always some- 
one—so to_say—else? (Henry James would 
have made very heavy weather of it, no 
doubt!) In this episode we had reached 
1924, and the next quarter: of a century 
should pass in the twinkling of an eye? 
Radio Times told us ‘Eden is talented, 
charming, idle, and utterly selfish’. While tele- 
phoning the Conservative Central Office, I saw 
my error. This Eden is Gran’s boy and married 
to American Alayne, who had our sympathy, 
being, as the synopsis says, ‘taken aback by © 
the. uninhibited Whiteoaks, perpetually quarrel- 
ling, loving, and hating each other’. Great 
muddle with faintly adulterous sisters-in-law 
this time; Gran’s hundredth birthday; and some 
gruesome love scenes, in which Elizabeth Maude 
and Donald Gray had our special pity. Miss 
Cadell, Robin Bailey, and Petra Davies were 
others. Only fair performance. Smeterlin’s 
Chopin followed like rain after drought. 
Puitie HoPe-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


Question and Answer 


NONE OF US would be surprised by a call to a 
will-reading at midnight in a lonely house by 
the Hudson River. This is quite a normal 
practice. No will can really have a useful First 
Reading in any other circumstances. (One takes 
for granted the presence of a West Indian 
Negress, babbling of evil ‘spirits.) Moreover, if 
the will insists that the beneficiary shall spend 
the night in the bed where the testator died, 
who can reasonably grumble? 
If it is twenty years to the 
hour since the testator’s death, 
that makes it all the more 
usual. Sentimentally, I was 
glad to be in the familiar 
Library and Bedroom again, 
though I doubt whether they 
impressed newcomers—juveniles 
who may not remember the 
famous jingle, ‘If you like this 
play, please tell your friends, but 
pray don’t tell. them how it 
ends’. In those days, the roaring 
*twenties, ‘The Cat and the 
Canary’ was called ‘the world’s 
greatest thriller’: one questions 
that now, but it was amusing to 
find the old piece in ‘ Saturday- 
Night Theatre’ (Home), a 
‘Repertory in Britain’ pro- 
gramme. 

It is a repertory company’s 
task to be protean, to jump from 
Ibsen to John Willard (author of 
“The Cat’), and from ‘ Mac- 
beth’ to topical farce. They do 
this at the Nottingham Play- 
house which, under its lively 
director, John Harrison, has 
more than local fame. This week, 


Strube applies a famous Guinness poster to everyday life 


__ BEARING UP 


oe ’T let things get on top of you. Say to yourself: this 
eos is where I call it a day. Then go and have a Guinness. 
es Look around you.as you drink it. You are certain to” 
find other men and women slowly sipping their Guinness 
with evident satisfaction. They have earned it, and it’s 
doing them good. You'll feel a lot stronger, a lot more 
optimistic too, when you’ve disposed of a glass of this 


natural brew. 


GUINNESS 
for strength 
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Ne Money: saved should — 
be safeguarded — 


"Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, make quite sure that the. 
effort of saving will not be i in vain. Be certain that when 
you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- 
able. Meanwhile, let it earn more money for you by 
means of good interest from the day you invest it to the” 
day of withdrawal. 
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_ SAFE-KEEPING ofthe 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


This Society, founded in 1848, accepts investments of from £1~ 
to £5,000. Interest is paid half-yearly.. No charges; no 
depreciation of capital ; no trouble in withdrawals. 


‘THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
(Tel: MONarch 8985) be 


Your trip to Australia and back will cost — 
you less if you travel under the 
P & O special ‘ quiet season’ plan. — 


a Reduced First Class Fares from £200, 


Sailing outwards Ist Feb. to 31st May, 1955, 
Homewards Ist Sep. to 3!st Dec. 1955 or 1956. 


~ Full details from 14 Cockspur signe tein: S WW. I. WHI: . 
| 122 Leadenhall Street, London, BC; 3. AVE: as or local Trae 


can translate to the air. partne 
Serre would have been happier : 
r that Mr. Harrison had a good time ue 
effects, F ‘ mouldering, 
id the fashions of the twenties. On 
had to make do with Mr. Willard; 
self he was just not enough, though — 
vere sure that Nottingham - ‘had every 
reason to cherish its company. I liked the voice — 


slatted’ 


ol 
y Besishos which was “opened 
nore than twenty years earlier by the poet 
arold Monro in the grubby little Devonshire 


secure treet which ran south out of Queen’s Square, 


Bloomsbury. Last week Mrs. Monro gave a 
lively account of its career and activities, full 
of delightful anecdotes, admirably broadcast and 


_ illustrated by readings of poems by Monro and 
© sottiee Poets, some of them recordings by the 
ee themselves. She spoke, too, of the initia- 


tion by Monro, Rupert Brooke, and Edward 


_ Marsh of ‘Georgian Poetry’, the five volumes 
“oh bed here is “little aes 4 _ of which were published by the Poetry Bookshop 


between 1912 and 1922. In recent times critics 


if at all, with contempt of 


have spoken, 


‘Georgian Poetry’ while treating with respect | 


poets. such as de la Mare, W. H. Davies, 
Edmund Blunden, Robert Graves, and D. H. 
Lawrence who contributed to it—a curious 
_ Phenomenon which rouses. some " speculation. 
“Thomas Hardy by his Friends’ followed 


Henry Reed’s broadcast on Hardy’s poetry in _ 


of David Aylmer and the parakeets of Barbara ~ the previous week, and it was Mr. Reed again 
New and Jill Showell (when I met her last she | Who was editor and narrator of this programme. 


was a Young Vic _ Portia). And now let us 
hear Nottingham in something rather more 
radiogenic. ; z 


I am quite certain that nothing whatever — 


would stop the people in Gabriel Marcel’s 
‘Increase and Multiply’ (Third) from arguing. 
Put them down in a Hudson manor at mid- 
night or (as-we meet them first) in a large, 
overcrowded drawing-room in Paris, and they 
will be at it immediately, affirming, protesting, 
striving. Bang a door on them, or drop a cur- 
tain; the talk will proceed, and all of it, in 


effect, on a single topic, admittedly an in- | 
- it was a selection from his own poems that was 


exhaustible one: love and its complications. 
Though’ the talkers have often pregnant things 
to say—the epithet, I fear, is inevitable—it is — 
not a very exciting piece (all those questions — 
and few absorbing answers). Even so, we have 


to thank Raymond Raikes and his cast for 


their unfaltering attack. This was most dis-— 
tinguished radio playing, and I cannot _ 
pass without a salute to Olive Gregg as — 
Agnes, the overburdened wife (a French 
Roman Catholic), Joan Duan (who has an 
uncommonly sympathetic — voice), Godfrey 
Kenton as Agnes’ husband, and David Peel. 

_ Most people would have known the answer 
i every question in ‘The Cruel Sea’ vish 
Having, remarkably, missed novel and film, 


listened with sustained interest—if not me 


excitement—to a document-play, quick and un- 
pretentious, that took us along a few of the 
outlines of the war at sea. The corvette, H.M.S. 
Compass Rose, could not have had a captain 
more gallant ‘than Jack Hawkins. Later, the 
first instalment of a feature based on Edward 
Young’s - “One of Our Submarines’ (Home) 


was a lucidly factual war record, full of detail 


98 rather stiffly. 


ist)” and D. G. Bridson, 
ted a tense hour in the outdoor Court of — 


nnocence of Diocles, who stood his trial; and 
sound of Arthur Young’s voice as he 


r Wi me. A strange occasion. ‘Let us 
y en “consciences, mepecance 


nee can ask about the most 


Mae 
3G Trewin | 


‘o ‘Death in Athens’ (Home), a murder’ 
Pe 412 B.c. in which Mary Fitt (drama-_ 
the producer, 


: Areopa s. I was firmly persuaded of the 


it the comeeh for the defence is likely 


_ The plan was that often used by W.R. Rodgers 
—a selection, linked by narrative, of reminis- 


- cences by a number of friends. This programme, . 


which included reminiscences by Lady Cynthia 
~ Asquith, Walter de la Mare, St. John Ervine, 
Robert Graves, Middleton Murry, Leonard 
Woolf, and several others, left in the mind a 
vivid and most attractive portrait and character 
study of Hardy in his old age. 

Another broadcast later in the week presented 
the work of a younger poet. In recent years 
Patric Dickinson has given us many programmes 
of the poetry of other poets in ‘ Time for Verse ’: 


read in ‘ Contemporary Verse’. This programme 
_ proved that he is a poet well able to furnish 
an impressive one-man show. I often find, when 
I look into a new book of verse, that the first 
thing that catches my attention is the poet’ s 
epithets. Shop-soiled epithets rouse instant mis- 
givings, though other ingredients may bring 
some reassurance. Mr. Dickinson’s poetry was 
not entirely unknown to me; none the less, the 
first thing that struck me when listening to 
this programme was the absolute freshness and 
_ appropriateness of his epithets. I don’t say apt- 
ness, because an epithet can be too apt, too 


- clever by half, the product of intellect rather 


_ than imagination. What delights me in his 
epithets, and in his similes and-metaphors too, 
is the way they reinforce and light up both 
‘mood and meaning. His poems are the work of 
a poet whose imagination has fed not only on 
the past but on modern thought and knowledge. 
The readers were Nicolette Bernard, William 
Devlin, and David Lloyd James. The first and 


_Jast were, I thought, more in sympathy with the 


quality of the poems than Mr. Devlin: fine 


_ reader though he is, his reading seemed to me a 


little too dramatic. In the first poem, for 
instance, he treated the repeated line of each 
stanza more in the tone of a dogged reassertion 
than of a musical echo which, I felt, it required. 

The third and last of ‘The Lonely Virtues’ 
was on ‘Fortitude’. The speaker was David 
Atterbury, who was injured by a tank twelve 
years ago and became paralysed from the waist 
down. He spoke of his long struggle to readjust 


his mind to his terribly changed conditions, of 


how by practice he learned again to drive a car 
and so regain something of his lost mobility, and 


~ —-still more wonderful—of his attainment of a 


peace and happiness greater, he believes, than 
' would have been his if he had not suffered the 
Secient, It was a fine and heartening talk. 


citement about the delights of future trai 


two of then ee on transport and goes 
and I expected to be stirred to anticipatory ¢ 


peed ‘its ugly head at the outset, we listeners 
were left out in the cold, and the rosy visions 
I had hoped for didn’t appear. Seldom has a — 


discussion.Jeft me so empty and so bored. Even 


Jack Longland, the chairman, could do nothing ~ 
to vivify the proceedings. Luckily the second — 
discussion, ‘A Reasonable View of Obscenity’, — 
with its four unguided, but far from misguided, 
“speakers was so vigorous, expert, and absorbing — 

that it worked as a tonic on my jaded spirits. © 


The difficulty with the question is that nobody, 


not even the experts, knows what scactlyy 


ears = is. 
MARTIN ei aisihosG 
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MUSIC | ; 
The Great B minor 


THE ARRIVAL OF LENT was signalised by two 
performances, in the Third Programme, of 
Bach’s Mass in B minor. But this was nof, in 
the usual sense of the words, ‘lenten farc’. 


When this great masterpiece is even moderately — 


well done, it.is a refreshment of the spirit. On 
this occasion it was superbly done. Indeed, I 


think that, taking it all round, I have never 


heard a better performance. 
King’s College Chapel seems to make an 


unusually good broadcasting studio, neither too _ 
resonant to allow the strands of Bach’s poly-— 


phony to be heard, nor too deadening to its 
aureole of sound. Then, though the Cambridge 
University Madrigal Society was stated to be 
“augmented ’, the choir seemed to be of exactly 


the right size, large enough to produce a full 


volume of tone without lumbering, and with 


‘ boys’ voices to add their sweetness and bite to 


the sopranos. The soloists were first-rate, sing- 


ing their arias with easy phrasing and uncon=- — 


stricted tone. If I mention in particular Miss 
Pamela Bowden, the contralto, it is because her 


Tame is new to me and she sang confidently and 


steadily the beautiful music Bach wrote for his 
favourite voice. 
The orchestra was the Philharmonia, led by 


Manoug Parikian, which means that the accom- — 


paniments, including-the obbligati, were in the 
best possible hands. Again I must single out 
Dennis Brain, who played the horn-part in 
*Quoniam tu solus’ with absolutely flawless 
tone and phrasing, at both performances. And 
there was Thurston Dart to play the harpsichord 
in the continuo—he might have been better 


served by the microphone—with Raymond Clark . 


as violoncellist, and Hugh McLean at the organ. 
All the ingredients, then, were of the first 


quality. But it is to the chef, the chef d’orchestre, — 


who blended and seasoned and served them up, 
that our loudest applause is due. Boris Ord has 
given many admirable performances in the 
Chapel over whose organ he presides, but he 
has never done anything, in my experience, to 
match this, if only because the B minor Mass 
is the greatest music he has undertaken. Not 


- only was it a beautiful performance which 


brought out the grandeur, the profound religious 
emotion and, at times, the humbler human feel- 
ings enshrined in the Mass. It was also, as 
befitted the place of its performance, a scholarly 
performance, yet without pedantry. I particu- 
larly liked the use of a bassoon in the continuo 


_for ‘Et in Spiritum Sanctum’, thus supplying 


the natural instrumental bass to the two oboi 
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earn a tax-paid 
a return of 
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— , _.cashing a cheque at the National Provincia’ 
EQUIVALENT TO ©) ON AN INVESTMENT uh _ Cheerful atmosphere, quick and courteous: 
TAXED AT STANDARD RATE service—even your money seems to smile. 


Interest accrues from day of investment. Facilities for 
prompt withdrawal. For full details, write or telephone : 


Is one bank just like another ? Go to your 
nearest branch of the National Provincial es 
and see! You will find a staff of experts who tak 
a personal interest in you and your financial | 


City Prudential || 22 noms cee 
Building Society 


of the week. 
ASSETS EXCEED £8,000,000 


National Provincial Bank 
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‘For business men, salesmen, lawyers, politicians ........ >” ; oe < 
* Did you ever have to make a © : GROVE S . 
speech at short notice? | a 


ractical aids for successful and effective public speaking. Witty, 
‘profound, sombre, amusing, sparklingly alive from cover to cover. 


" This fastest-selling book of its kind in the States, now published ‘ a . br 
in U.K. for British business men, is a treasury of original ideas and_ : . te r 
= . t ri. 


- Have you ever been a Chairman? It describes in concise ~—— } 5 
and stimulating language, your responsibilities, use of aN 2 it OF 
successful techniques, fundamentals of successful organi- oe , > , 
sation and chairmanship, and formulas for dealing with every item from the : ‘ > es spree 
__ heckler to the non-appearance of an advertised speaker. - 2 
If you have to introduce a speaker, it contains a whole series of clever -intro- . : 


~ductions for easy adaptation. If you are being introduced, choose an apt and 
timely response from the list of pungent and entertaining examples. To start 


3 “your speech with a skilful story just right for the occasion—a chapter of witt A. = . ae 
anecdotes to choose from. erent eye | odin and witticisms, 1,000 , ; 
apt quotations an unusual stories. : 
YOUR ONE-VOLUME Q int = ; ‘ we orm os 
SOURCE OF-— uotations for every occasion. * 7 
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ation. Apart fon the submarine 
isode with its ballet, the music is rarely up to 
the com poser’s best level. The narrative explain- 
ing the action was exceptionally well done. 
= ‘The other operatic work, Schoenberg’s ‘ Moses 
I 1 und Aron’, needed more elucidation than it 
revised See opinion that _received. The listener had no help at all from 
n the slow side with in- Radio Times, and I must confess that I could 
» triplets. as, i __make little sense of the music. Apart from one 
exciting crowd scene, it sounded dull and ugly, 


he ah 
rere not up 


of the 


made up of commonplace scraps twisted and — 


ae q c ~~ 
Thomas Beecham gave ‘ppicall 
Beechamesque performances in a Beechamesq 
programme, which included, as novelty, a setting 
‘Ode to the West Wind’ by Richard 
Arnell, which was well sung by Jennifer Vyvyan 
between her two performances in the Mass at — 


Cambridge. - eee ae ree 

Sir Malcolm Sargent, on tour oR the B.B.C.~ Soe 
Orchestra, gave a sensitive performance of aos 
_ Vaughan Williams’ Fifth Symphony at Peter- == 
borough. And Laurence Hudson reminded _ g-< pe 


Midland listeners that amateurs have their place — a 1 ; 


wrenched out of shape. The crucial scene be- in our musical life and can also give us pleasure. sh Sak 
i tween Moses and Aaron at the end was com-— ~ . Dynetey Hussey ( “eee 
ae ; as 
EON ~ a 
Pee al he E Opaes of Karol ‘Szymanows ki | BPs 
a. 2 : Ea 
ee aren ciaG Fal eee By DONALD MITCHELL a 
‘fee as 
a “ing Roger’ “i Bs Prodact at 8. 15 (p.m. on "Thursday, March 10, and 4.55 p.m. on Sunday, March 13 (both Third) ae 
= eee 
7 ‘AROL | ‘SZYMANOWSK?’ S creative — Byzantine, half-oriental state, mat a harem and shaping melody and rhythm at crucial Aeicaures “34 
career falls. into three periods. In the eunuchs, a true representative of his lovely in “ King Roger’. What, in ‘ Hagith ’, was merely Le. 
- first, he was largely attracted to and island, shared then as ever between east and picturesque local colour, became, in ‘ King ae 
. & influenced by the ‘ new’ German school "west ’. Roger ’, an integral part of the opera’s language. 2 
This! day, by Richard Strauss in particular. In Against this setting, Szymanowski and Jaro- _The result of all this intermingling and inter- bt : 
e second, he abandoned. his Teutonic affilia- slaw Iwaszkiewicz projected their tale of the marriage was a culturally eclectic style which . 
ns and succumbed to the combined influences pantheistic shepherd-prophet whose cult of was almost the exact musical counterpart to the coe 
French i impressionism and the orient. In the beauty makes converts and spreads alarm multi-cultural character of King Roger’s Sicilian tas 
ird, he nourished his art from ‘the melodic throughout the island. He is brought before the court. Szymanowski had the very style at his i re 
easures of the Polish folk’. king for judgement, but Roger’s confidence is command to realise in musical terms what had i me 


* Hagith ’, the earlier of his two operas, was 
ritten in Vienna during 1912-13 to a text by 
Viennese poet, Felix Dérmann. Szymanowski, 
seems, had hopes that the work might be 
oduced. at the Vienna Opera, but the outbreak 
war in 1914 destroyed whatever chances the 
vera had of immediate performance. ‘Hagith’ 

longs to the end’ of “Szymanowski’s first 


shaken; the shepherd is allowed to leave, after 
promising to return to hear the king’s final 
decision. The sympathy of the king’s consort, 
- Roxane, leaves with him. In Act Two, the 
shepherd reappears and shows off his hypnotic 
powers in a furious dance which involves the 
~ already half-converted Roxane and the crowd 
of spectators. The king attempts to sentence the 
riod, and very faithfully reflects the examples. shepherd, but the young prophet breaks his 
Strauss’ ‘Salome’ (1905) and ‘Elektra’ fetters and departs, followed by Roxane and 
909). The opera is in one continuous act, and the crowd, and, eventually, by the bemused 
; text, a mixture of violence and gross sen- king and Edrisi, ‘his Arabic counsellor. 
ality, doubtless aimed at repeating the succés - In the last act, the weary king and Edrisi 
> scandale of Strauss’ classical shockers. A reach the ruins of a Greek theatre. First Roxane 
caying and malevolent monarch intends to appears to them, and then the shepherd (in the 
new, affirm, and satisfy his lust for life by guise of Dionysus); after various shadowy rites 
ssessing a young and beautiful maiden, before the altar, Roxane (now costumed as a 
agith. Hagith, however, not only fastidious, Maenad, and complete with Bacchic wand), the 
it Pais in love with the king’s son and heir, shepherd and his disciples, all vanish; the dawn 
sists the old man’s advances, despite dire comes, and the king exultantly greets the rising 
arnings from palace officials. The king’s odious sun. A radiant C major suggests that he, too, 
sires overtax his strength and he collapses. has seen the (pantheistic?) light. 
agith is removed for brutal execution, consoled — It is not difficult to see why the idea of an 
s her Jove for the prince and rewarded by the opera based upon King Roger appealed to Szy- 
ought that the way is now.clear for him to manowski. Two aspects of the story mirror 
ccupy the throne. developments in his own music. In the opera, 
Dérmann’s libfetto has little taste and ies 
erary and dramatic merit. Szymanowski’ s 
sic is thoroughly competent, less crowded in 
xture than ‘ King Roger’ ; and is not without 
oments of inspiration and originality. But the 
pera stands much too close to its models to 
nount to anything more than a rather super-— 
10uUs pendant to ‘Salome’ and ‘Elektra’. 
When, in 1920, Szymanowski came to write © 
Roger’, which he completed only in 
124, he was in the midst of his second period, 
here German influences were tempered by 
rench enthusiasms. In view of Szymanowski’s 
‘current interest in oriental music and 
cism, the choice of subject was not sur- 
The story of the opera is legendary, 


Roger) and paganism (the shepherd); in 
_Szymanowski’s music of this period, there is a 
_ distinct tug-of-war between western and eastern 
modes of thought. Szymanowski had grown up 
a ‘cultivated, cosmopolitan Polish aristocrat; as 
he matured, he tended to forsake western culture 
and look eastwards. In his last ‘national’ 
‘period, he seemed to have arrived at an appre- 
ciation of traditional Slay musical culture by 
way of study of the orient’s, demonstrating 


between the two. In his complicated middle 
period, to which ‘ King Roger’ belongs, Szy- 
manowski’s style represented a curious marriage 
: oper between. German romanticism and French 

| based upon the pew figure of King impressionism, an already rather ambiguous 
TT the twelfth century established compact which was further confused—or in- 
an. In the words of — fused—by a heady dose of exotic musical idioms 

sat upon his throne . .. drawn from non-western sources. Both Arabic 
: oe 


acts, and especially ‘the last, is best regarded as 


there is the conflict between Christianity (King 


thereby certain common musical ground shared | 


been a historical situation. j 
There is little real drama in ‘King Roger’ =~ 
and little characterisation. Each of the three 


a lyric tableau. What has to be conveyed and 
maintained is the magical, hypnotic atmosphere 
surrounding the prophet-shepherd; the music, 
as it were, has to blunt and blur the sharp edge 
of reality. This Szymanowski successfully effects 
—and it was a task for which he was stylistically 
well equipped—by weaving tissues of luxurious 
sound which continuously beguile the ears. 
Textures throughout are thick, rich, and 
chromatic; one beautiful side-slipping sonority 
succeeds another—an equivalent in sound to 
the shepherd’s obsessive worship of beauty for han 
its own sake. Tonality, though not abandoned, Ms 
ceases to have a structural function; complex 
melodic figuration and  chord-combinations 
move like so many coloured clouds across sus- 
tained pedals. 

In these static harmonic circumstances, the ? 
composer is faced with the problem of how to sar 
introduce variety and pace into his music. Szy- es, 
manowski avoids monotony by means of a bold 
juxtaposition of contrasted styles, as in the First 
Act, where the austere plainsong of the priests, 
monks and nuns rubs shoulders with the shep- 
herd’s luxuriant lyrical effusions. He achieves 
both pace and climax by building his last two 
acts about central rituals of considerable 
dynamic force. Both rituals, the wild dance of 
Act Two, and the rite before the altar in Act 
Three, employ a massive ostinato technique; 
but whereas the rite is uninhibited about its 
cumulative repetitiveness, the dance indulges in 
a good deal of contrapuntal elaboration. 

The melodic invention sometimes flows spon- 
taneously but more often is circumscribed by 
wholly harmonic considerations. Now and again 
there is a striking melodic phrase, as in Roxane’s 
famous song from the Second Act. Her liquid 
vocal arabesques, which haunt the act and the 
memory, are typical of the means by which 
Szymanowski attempts. to enact that hybrid 


-enchantment which is the opera’s very raison 


d@étre. 
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Springtime in 


weunsey before you Leap 


After the long winter To assist you in deciding how to invest your savings 

you will enjoy the blue skies wisely, Goldhawk publish a brochure entitled 

and warm sunshine of an Island ‘Look before you Leap’—a complete guide to the 

holiday in May or June advantages and disadvantages of different methods 
. of investment. 
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ESTABLISHED 1876 ARMCHAIR TABLI 


15 CHISWICK HIGH ROAD ~~: LONDON - W.4 MAKES HOMEWORK EASY! 


H . * . Thousands sold and every customer complete 
specially interested in the welfare of the small investor satisfied, Table Top size 30" wide x 19", ma 
Goldhawk offer complete security for investments from £1 to of sheet steel, covered with beige felt, no 
£5,000 at the very attractive rate of 23% tax free (equal to £5 pore surtace, = Gos Sne ene eee 
at standard rate of tax). Easy withdrawals. No fees or charges. fitted with plastic foot, can be locked in a 
ASSETS OVER £2,000,000 position between 20 ins. and its full extensi 

; : ; of 33ins. A first-class job beautifully finishe 


* Hotels offer a 20% reduction 
* High standards of service 


- ya . ” q . = sac d ll 2 
and comfort Write for See ron ts Ne us and all w 
%* Travel is easier = : 3 
copy today Z, An Idéal Birthday or Wedding Gift 


Carr. pa 
PRICE £2 a 19 a (U.K. onl 
You like it or we refund your money. 


Accepted by the Council of Industrial Design 
for inclusion in Design Review 


Send for Folder L, 
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HASLUCKS GREEN RD., SHIRLEY, BIRMINGHA 
HOLIDAY 


1 EXTRA COPY WITH 
FR 2/- SUBSCRIPTION 
Ge Dy, (5 WEEKS IN ALL) 
on the ‘ : = 
ISLAND OF RAB, YUGOSLAVIA Carefree holidays in this romantic country By E i JROPEAN 
15 days fully inelusive 37 Gns. of lakes and flowers, forests and mountains. Rr) 
Graded painting tuition will ; : ALL INCLUSIVE FROM FRIDAYS B’STALL! 
Bo okty Gone Conae 14 DAYS 20 GNS. / « RADIO’: 
a . 


A.T.D., “and Belle Croll, 


She holiday Gsland 
at home’ to the sun 


Travel information from British Railways or 
British European Airways or Agents. Send 
Sd. for illustrated brochure and hotel list to 
Dept. 48a, States Office, P.O. Box 23, Guernsey. 


INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY awl 


LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING 


, With travel on the “TYROLEAN SPECIAL” by the short sea route. PROGRAMME DETAILS OF 20RADIOSTATiONS 
A.R.C.A., both of the London Over 200 sleeping berths in air conditioned compartments from 
Atelier of Painting. Accom- Pham 7 oNe ope ea, ARTICLES-PICTURES 
modation in first-class Hotel > rite, phone or cai or our rogramme : 
F. & W. INGHAM LIMITED 


Imperial. 
Free brochure on request from: 


CUT THIS OUT AND SEND WITH 
SUBSCRIPTION TO: 


Agents for the Austrian Federal Railways 
Dept. L.0., 143 New Bond Street, LONDON, W.1. 


WORLDWAYS LTD. 5 ie" vaya enkeisare ~, EURAP PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
137 BLACKSTOCK RD., LONDON, N.4 


Dept. LW, 39 James Street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: HUNter 9749. 
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VICTORIA INSTITUTE 


THE VICTORIA INSTITUTE is a learned society devoted to 
the examination of current developments in science, history, 
archaeology and literature in their relation to the Christian 
faith. It is supported and directed by Christian men and 
women, but membership is open to all who are concerned to 
face the problems involved in relating together advancing 
knowledge and religious faith. : 
The Institute has been performing this work for more 
‘ than eighty years. Its annual programme comprises the 
presentation of papers by those able to speak with authority 
in their several fields, the discussion of these papers and 
the publication of its proceedings. 
For particulars of the Institute and of its forthcoming 
programme of papers and discussions, write to the Secretary. 


The Victoria Institute, 22 Dingwall Read, Croydon, Surrey 


Lesson in Pitman’s Shorthand 


and full details on how to learn 
it at home in your spare time from 


PITMAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
296, PITMAN HOUSE, GODALMING, SURREY < 


State if also interested in Shorthand Speed Writing and Shorthand Typist Courses 
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| speaking, it is a sn itbtitegs 
a Nigar aa cooked, 


igh 


e. oa a covered saucepan, = tiat 7 
| couple of tablespoons of milk with one 
grated or minced onion, and plenty of — 


2 ve. 


soning— use a— teaspoon of salt and £3 of 


S, stir in athe Nbtediied lightly lees cabbage, 
| beat it over the ‘heat with plenty of butter 
margarine till it is piping hot. Traditionally, 
put an extra pat of butter on each portion | 
you ave it. ve Be, isa ss cheap ig perl 


ge ; 
"pe you ise, do Sao: gi Poot the ee way: 
-edded and cooked in only just enough boiling, 
ted water to prevent the pan from burning. 
depends pa. me size of He pan, but a pevetul 


Pe was F ES ol 


By LOUISE DAVIES 


oF water shobld eS arate rei if you are Pike 
& me, you will cook it not for twenty or thirty 
“minutes, as sometimes recommended, but only 
for about three or four minutes, so that it is” 
ae, just cooked, and still beautifully green and crisp. 


Another variation is to stir in a teaspoon of 


caraway seeds while the shredded cabbage is 
slightly sour . 
“flavour. If you do not like caraway seed, try 


cooking : it gives a_ pleasant, 
flavouring the cabbage with mace and sugar 
-and butter. Put one blade of mace into the 
boiling water. Then bring out the natural sweet- 
mess of the shredded cabbage by sprinkling, it, 


as you put it in the pan, with a very little caster 


sugar as well as with salt. After it has had three 


or four minutes rapid boiling, drain off any 


liquid that is left, and stir the cabbage rapidly 
with a knob of butter or margarine and a good 
shake of pepper. 

Here is a supper dish, even more economical 


‘than cauliflower cheese—cabbage cheese, and - 


it is nicer than it sounds. Your shredded, very 
lightly cooked cabbage is stirred into a “good, 


_well-flavoured: cheese sauce and then sprinkled 
“with grated cheese and browned under the grill. 
I like this with tomatoes, either raw or grilled. 


With hot roast or grilled meat, try very 
lightly cooked, shredded cabbage, simmered for 


about five minutes with a little butter and 


seasoning, a good teaspoon of brown sugar, and 


_a small teaspoon of vinegar. There should not 


Rev. E. G. Rupr (page 377): 


Saou to contrast with the brown sugar. 
; —Home Service — 


Pa 


Notes on Contributors 


-HaroLD: WINCOTT (page 364): Editor of The 


Investor's Chronicle 

GEOFFREY TYSON (page 365): Secretary, India, 
Pakistan, Burma Association since 1953; 
editor of Capital, Calcutta (1932 - 1952): 
Member, ‘Indian Legislative 
1944-47; author of a number of books and 
articles on India 

THOMAS MANN (page 371): author of Doctor 
Faustus, Buddenbrooks, etc. 

C. J. Gapp (page. 374): 
ment of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
British Museum; author of Ideas of a iiBe 
Rule in the Ancient East 

lecturer in 

divinity, Cambridge University; author -of 

The Righteousness of God, Studies in the 


Keeper of the Depart? 


be enough to give the taste of vinegar, just ts 


Assembly | 


Making of the English Protestant Tradition, — 


etc. 
RICHARD SHEPPARD, F.R.I.B.A. (page 378): 
architect in private practice; author of 


Building for the People, Prefabrication in 
Building, etc. ~ 

PIERRE SCHNEIDER (page 381): 
and theatre critic 


French literary 
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Pros and Cons—III. 
Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 
_ wvalue 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


By Duplex 


losing date: First eet on. Thursday, March 10. Entries should be on the printed diagram and 
wvelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting 


+ 
€ missing word i in each quotation is to be used to find the 
wd required, which is either a synonym or an antonym. 
ue word may not entirely suit the quotation but may be 
asidered (within reason) a synonym or an antonym, (All 
res are ta from the Oxford Book of Quotations.) 


3s ~ CLUES—ACROSS 
. Laws, like oe dew —— on one another 
> So —— his | motions 
. That we one jot of sees love — 
. —— of thy sad d v : 
eres otal im ev'ry — ce = 
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_ 8. To come and 


House, London, W.1, marked * Cro ssword ’ in the left-hand top corner 
aaa A pot of —— 


« Oh! it was ! 

. Let go, Sir! Sir! 

_ There’s some diversion in a talking ——— 
. Looks always on the 
I —— to thee 

. ——, Beneficent, firm 

As we the already Se! cur 
Be not too 
. —— as a top 

. Oh —— me fat the grass! 
Ts on his way 
So to the 


<S 


of every tree 

. The spear-men still made good 
Never lacks power to itself 

. Must meet astes face to face 

Alas! I would not 

. The imaginary is so sweet 

50. Like —— of a dissolving dream 

Those things. which are 

56. The ——’s rim dips 

+ Horribly with epithets of war a 
How commentators. each dark - shun 

Hence, with vain 

. The first fine rapture! ~ 

Would at a dismal rouse 

And as - steal away " 

. Too far in years to be a —— now 

68. No little lily-handed he! 

He bows and again 


DOWN 


1. And if honour gives : 
2. All his armour wherein he —— 
the fun! 

4, Can utterly abolish or ye 
_ 5, that I will out my spirit 

6. Hearts was her favourite 
. Our travels yet the loved hill-side 

madmen in the heaps r Z 

. Let me be no —— for a state ; 
Hail, glorious — 
11, If I know'd a wot wouldn’t go 
Every gift of noble —— 
13. Trusts a frail . 
15. So —— left his voice 


18. When in doubt, win the —— 
24. Though 


she him 


26, —— to no such aureate Earth 


. 27. And —— the whole world in the rs 
30. Lived in his mild and —— eye 
‘Bitter a waning fast! 


- 


ie <n a 
ra, 2 oe 


. While all beauty lies 
. A goodly apple 
7. Oso is she! 
9. A taste for 
42. Ho, of the sea! 

. What to escape? 

. Mysterious - enchain the heart 
. For so the holy 
! The Hare! 

51. In is infarnal —— 
curtains of thine eye 
BL ad as things have been they 
55. O my prophetic soul! My 


at the heart 


once did sing 


! 


59. When we’re from the lips we love 
. 66. Tl , right or wrong 

61. Ye are — they are few 

68. Sonorous —— blowing martial sounds 
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NOTES 

Theme: George Bernard Shaw: ‘ Do it yourself’: Liza 
(‘ Pygmalion.’); ‘ Talking’ Tanner (“Man and Super- 
man’); ‘The Ship is Safe’: Shotover (‘ Heartbreak 
House ’); ‘ But really, Jemima’: Magnus (‘ The Apple . 
Cart’); ‘Thank Goodness’: Hypatia (‘ Misalliance ”); 
“To my ;Chocolate Cream Soldier’: Raina (‘ Arms and 
the Man ’). 

Across: 4. Gee 7. Bass-inet. 15. Brooke, ‘ The 
Chilterns’. 17. h-izop-us. 22. T-hat-ch. 25. Co-r-in 
AYLL. 28, eS 83. Clares + jo. 36. Ros-a. 43. 
idden. 44, Moral = So ae Down: 1, 


C-ratch-it. 3, Anish siete (anag.). 6, Shy + Ind. 
25. Flac-on (rev.). 27, oe ly 80. Pish- Tash'¢ Mikado ”). 


32. Hum-a 33. Humpty-Dumpty (Alice). 41. nis-i(n). 
45. S-ala-d. 
Prizewinners: Ist prize: W. W. Brown (Manchester, 


16); 2nd prize: A, J. Dale (Purley); ord prize: 
J. P. Titchmarsh (Edgware) 
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No matter what your position or prospects 


_@xaminations (in some cases two). You can 


their status and their salaries: PROSPECTUS 


writing system which employs ordinary ADMISSION FREE © Byzantine architecture from Lake Set: ite cis 
letters instead of signs, can be used for Mar. 9th —PAST AND PRESENT TRENDS IN |} Ohrid to Belgrade and accompanied ; be prt oe tt vee hi cue Se 

tapid note-taking from the first hour AMERICAN PAINTING ts byadistinguished Byzantine scholar. “testimonials from full- and pa 

of study. Much used as ._ practical Be entece tte Strep ate ee Richly varied scenery with really professors, doctors, high-ranking officers - 
a : Affairs Officer, U.S. Embassy; 5 officials—all types. Many of the auth 
time-saver by busy executives and pro-| | Bionidiave ox comfortable travel and best hotels. ae teni sbtein, Cor ioe ——— rt 

fessional people, Can_ be typed or | yar, 76th TREASURES OF THE CITY COM- _ 25 days—122 gns. of your sales monies ensures our m 
written at 100-120 words per minute. a PANIES by G. R. Hughes, C.V.O., Departure date: June 2nd .on your behalf. Fee returned if w 


_G. Bernard Shaw and. Prof. Hogben. 


‘builds up speeds to 150-200 words a 


Mail courses available for overseas students. 


: iidy at Home| co; 
for a DEGREE |” 


‘Waterers Offer to Reader rs 
of “The Listener” 


If you are interested in writing as a profita 
hobby you should send today for a free 
of the new edition of “How to Succeed ¢ 
Writer,” issued by the Regent Institute, 

This valuable and interesting booklet te 
you just the things you want to know. It gi 
you up-to-date information about the openil nig 
for new writers and the rates paid for con 
butions... reveals that you can make ex 
income by w riting wherever you live... sho 
that 1,650 editors have bought pupils’ wol O1 


Write today to The Regent Institute 
-LJ/36A), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for t 

attractively produced free booklet. No obligat ‘ 
| By applying now you will have the op 
of enrolling at very moderate terms. Manys: 
earn the fee several times over during tuit 


a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going ‘“‘into residence’’ or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass thrée 


ry U.C.C. provides courses of reaeron for General Certificate of Education 
flor eh Tle Entrance, Professional Prelim., or evidence of good education ; 
PExamth the ‘Be , inchiding London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Univ- 

~ ersities), \ohdar® hiversity Intermediate and Degree examinations for B.A., 
*B.Sc., B.Sc.(E¢on. B.Sc.(Soc. ), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus., Diplomas in Public 
Administration, Social Studies, etc., Law Society Prelim., Bar (Pts. I and IT), 
Bek, LCP, and other Teachers’ ‘Diplomas. The College, founded in 1887, 
“is an Educational Trust, with a staff of highly qualified Tutors. Low fees. 


* Write for free PROSPECTUS of U.C. C. Courses to’ the Registrar ©), 
BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE _ 


do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hal) Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise } 


from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D.. Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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Canterbury University College | BUR UR ee Ra 


nf > University of New aigaens for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVIC! 
APPOINTMENT OF RECTOR ; ¢ 
The Council of Canterbury University & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 


A Metropolitan College Modern. Postal Cour 
College will proceed shortly to appoint ts the thnet efficient, thesmoatetensemees 
; a Rector, and now invites | enquiries | the most convenient means of preparation f 
and the from, or suggestions concerning suit- the General Certificate of Education exami 
; y ‘tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other exte 
CHATEAYU |ably qualified persons. The position London University Degrees, Givil Service, Loi 
may be filled by invitation. ae Government and Commercial Examinations, 
Cc Oo U N T R Y Condi f _ Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Ex 
Spand-10 days <ndhacmoat onditions of appointment may be |'and for the professional exams. in Accountal 
* popular of all continental | Obtained from the Secretary, Associa- | Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, - 
holid ' ena and many intensely practical (non-exan 
SN eee ata Sen LUa of Universities: of Mie oBritish | courses in commensal schvecesnie a 
peatnaide ot the LOIRE | Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, Mare than 38, eee EXAM. ace 
uarantee © oachin unt ucce 
yee Jan London, W.C.1, or from’ the under- ‘Text-book lending library. _ Moderate fee 
£30.10.0 dee ee signed, with whom applications close payehie by invtatra las : ea 
For full details of this and | ON the 30th April, 1955. ~ 4 requests. jaemeeniieceeame Oe cee 


otherexciting holidays send. ss 
for! {res cilldctrated Beoblsie JAMES Loci; Registrar. which interested to the Secretary (D1| 


"CHAS -~12.0.Bex1471, fs Bi METROPOLITAN. COLLEGE 


1 ST. ALBANS 
Dent. i, enc HEYS, MANCHESTER 14 Christchurch, New Zealand, or call 30 Queen Victoria Bee London, E.t 
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Hand Built 


RADIOGRAMOPHONE 


Equipment 


INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED FOR 
THOSE WHO SEEK PERFECTION - 
AT A REASONABLE COST 
EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT 
TO MODERN HIGH FIDELITY 

STANDARDS 


én 


‘Universal Electronic Products 


36, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
WELbeck 4058 


oe sy & ALBERT Mey 


Ordinary 


BM/BOOK | WANTEL 
Writing ati 


by the British Institute. of Fiction-w 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., 


"Suitable stories are revised by us and submit 
Ss h Oo r t h a n d YOu, : oF editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stori 
= 1 TH KENSINGS~ _ are returned with reasons for rejection. Addr 


your MS. ‘to Dept. 32. 


F, 


WE TEACH ONL | 
FICTION-WRITL 


A 
SV ENING ‘LECT URES . - EasTER YuoORL “4 


(Illustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 pam. || covering. all -aspects =f =Serbo- 


Speed 


_ Dutton Speedwords, the new fast- 


Ordinary matter averages only two] * 
letters per word, and Speedwords can 
be used for all languages. Completely 
learned in 8. lessons needing only 20 
hours study. Warmly commended by 


~.. lately Clerk of the Worshipful Com: All details from: 


pany of Goldsmiths. = 
Mar. 23rd ENGLISH BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION ; Seth Acnventintn He 


by Wilfrid Blunt, Eton College. : L) 
latinas AE London, W.1. Tel.: Ma alr 6801 


= ASSISTANT TROGRANMES 
ORGANISER | 


required by UGANDA GOVERNME! 
for Department of Information for 
or tour of 30/36 months in first instane 
U.. Salary scale (including inducemen 

¢*° gee gay | and present temporary allowance ¢ 
10% of salary) £772 rising to £1280 
year. Commencing salary according 1 
experience. Outfit allowance £31 
Provident Fund. Free passages. Liber: 


or Shorthand by April 3 


Less than one hour a day of fascinat- 


memmeupena CHELSEA [Ces 
(Gum Geegees BUILDING SOCIETY fase 
ing spare-time study will give you nec 
mastery of all the rules of streamlined 2a BS 


MAKE YOUR MONEY WORK FOR YO 
Dutton Shorthand by April 3 if] sgegseq 


you act promptly. Thereisthen nothing | ggagag B uild your savings by investing with the Chelsea? 
new to learn and regular practice aD any sum fram £1 to £5,000 you receive 


minute. Thousands have made good ye age leave on full salary. Candidates 1 

with Dutton—it’s so easy to ioe Bee A eae 3 be capable of undertaking produ 

Pidecto writers areas 2 0 INCOME TAX PAID by the Society script writing, and planning of E 
Pe] Bak Investment brochure on request and African programmes, arra 


auditions of potential artists, m 
] local recordings and assisting on ¢ 
side broadcasts. Experience w 
Colonial Broadcasting Station 
-be an save Write | to the 
Agents, 4, Millba + 
State age, nBEYE. Fe block 
qualifications 


quote ‘MOBI345161L 


FREE Test Lesson . 


Tear out this adyvt., send it with name and 
address and 24d. stamp for ful] details and 
free lesson. stating clearly which interests 
you (enclose 5d. if both desired). Special Air 


=x CHELSEA BUILDING SOCIETY 
——| 110 KINGS ROAD, es LONDON, S.W.3 — 


Established 1878 Assets £3, 600.000, 


The Dutton School, Dept. L.N. 34, 
92-93 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 
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